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Cobb Is Reelected 
President of NFPA; 
Meeting in Chicago 


Duke and Neale Vice Presidents; 
Freeman Secretary-Treasurer 
and Vernor Chairman 


IN WASHINGTON NEXT YEAR 


Fuel Fire Hazards of Jets Held 
More Severe Than of Commercial 


Planes; Crash Fire Protection 


Allen L. Cobb, safety supervisor, 
Kodak Park Works, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., was reelected 
president of the National Fire Protection 
Association, international non-profit fire 
control group, at Chicago today as the 
NFPA closed its five-day parley. 

Others elected were: vice presidents, 
T. Seddon Duke, president, Star Sprink- 
ler Corp., Philadelphia, and John A. 
Neale, chief engineer, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, New York; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Hovey T. Freeman, presi- 
dent and treasurer, Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Fire, Providence, R. I.; chairman 
of board of directors, Richard E. Vernor, 
manager, fire prevention department, 
Western Actuarial Bureau, Chicago. 

Directors 

Named to serve on the NFPA board 
of directors for three years were E. 
Gaston, New York; A. Leslie Ham, 
Montreal; George |. Richardson, Wash- 
ington; Joe R. Yockers, Los Angeles, 
and U. C. Young, New York. 

Among the 1954 nominating committee 
chosen were Howard F. Russell, White 
Plains, chairman; H. W. Gwinn, Chi- 
cago, and Frank R. Middaugh, Columbus. 

It was voted to hold the 58th annual 
meeting of the NFPA in Washington, 
D. C., in 1954. 

Fire authorities were shocked this 
week when Harvey L. Hansberry, chief 
of the power plant branch of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Technical 
Development Center, advised that fuel 
fire hazards of jet aircraft are more 
severe than those in today’s commercial 
planes. It had previously been hoped 
that jets could be operated on kerosene 
with less hazard than gasoline grade 
fuels presently used in reciprocating 
engines. 

Mr. Hansberry was speaking before 
an aviation seminar held as part of the 
57th annual meeting of the NFPA in 
the Palmer House at Chicago. 

The reason for the greater fire hazards 
in jets, according to Mr. Hansberry, was 
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Sun Life Changes 


Of Top Officers of°"*"° 


Underwriting Dept. 


J. B. Mabon Has Been Made Con- 
sulting Underwriting Executive 
of Canadian Company 


GUNDY UNDERWRITING HEAD 


Becomes Responsible for Under- 
writing Department; G. W. 
Wilson Made Assistant 


J. B. Mabon, F.I.A., F.S.A., has been 
named consulting underwriting executive 
of Sun Life Assurance of Canada while 
H. F. Gundy, F.S.A., becomes underwrit- 
ing officer of the company and G. W 
Wilson, F.S.A., assistant underwriting of 
ficer, in a reallocation of underwriting 
responsibilities within the Sun Life or 
ganization just announced by George W 
Mabon, who 


joined the Sun Life in 1914, became 


Bourke, president. Mr 


assistant actuary in 1919, and associate 
actuary in 1932 and has held the post 
of underwriting executive since 1946. In 
his new capacity he will continue as a 
consultant to give the company the bene 
fit of his extensive experience and wide 
knowledge of underwriting, and will act 
as chairman of the company’s underwrit- 
ing committee as heretofore. A graduat« 
of McGill University, Mr. Mabon gained 
his Fellowship in the Actuarial Society 
of America in 1919 and his F.I.A. in 1922 
Gundy Underwriting Officer 

\s underwriting officer, H. F. Gundy 
will be responsible for all phases of the 
company’s underwriting of risks as well 
as the direction of Sun Life’s Under- 
writing Department. His wide knowledge 
of the problems involved fits him for the 
ereatly increased responsibilities which 
he now assumes. A graduate of Windsor 
College Institute and Gold Medallist of 
the Royal Military 
Ontario, Mr. Gundy joined the Sun Life 


College, Kingston, 
in 1925 as a member of the Actuarial De 
partment. In 1934 he became assistant 
chief underwriter, in 1937 assistant actu- 
ary, assistant underwriting officer in 1946, 
while the following year he was named 
associate underwriting officer. Mr. Gundy 
gained his Fellowship in the Actuarial 
Society of America in 1931. During World 
War II he 


Canadian Artillery and was later trans- 


served with the Royal 
ferred to Ottawa with the rank of major 
where he became statistician with the 
director of records, his duties including 
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Fits jokes were the wisdom of a people 


Now, about this fellow Will Rogcrs—how are vou going 
to explain to somebody who never saw him just why he was 
one of the real, honest-to-gosh heroes of this country? 


He never did any of the things a hero is supposed to do. 
Never invented anything. Never discovered any place. 
Never built an industry, led an army or got to be 
President. Fact is, he never even tried. 

All he did, mostly, was kind of laze around on a stage, and 
twirl a rope, and look rumpled, and talk. 

sut when Will Rogers talked, something strong and happy 
in you found a voice. He’d go on about politics and 
economics and all those deep things that are usually talked 
about in hard and worrisome words. And what Will had 
to say was always so easy, so sensible and so right that it 
made you feel good, and it made you laugh. 

Like the time Will got to talking about 100 per 

cent Americanism. 


“The first thing I find out,” he said, “is there 
1in’t any such animal. This American 


Animal is nothing but the big Honest Majority that you 
might find in any Country, It looks to me like he is just an 
Animal that has been going along, believing in right, doing 
right, tending to his business, letting the other fellows 
alone. He don’t seem to be a Prodigy, and he don’t seem 

to be a Simp. In fact, all I can find out about him is 

that he is just NORMAL.” 


Maybe the really great ones are those who remind us of 
what we are. And that must have been why, when 
comfortable, sassy old Will Rogers ambled out on the stage, 
looking like a fellow who'd be nobody’s master and 
nobody’s fool, you knew at once that the whole strength 
and point of America was in front of you. He was the good 
sense, the good heart, the good fun that democracy adds up 
to. He was what we are, and what we are driving at, and 
what we must never—even when the going is tough—forget. 
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Ray D. Murphy— 


New President of Equitable Society Sees Wide Expansion of Life Insurance if 


Companies Continue Alert to Ever-Growing Demands for More Protection; Twice 


Elected President of Actuarial Society of America; Graduate of Harvard. 


When the board of directors of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society elected 
Ray Dickinson Murphy president on 


February 19, 1953, it advanced an execu- 
tive who for years has been one of the 
most distinguished and influential men 
in life insurance. A national authority on 
mortality and longevity, his views are 
so highly regarded that they have been 
used by many other companies as a 
euide in some important aspects of risk 
selection. On the Actu- 
arial Society of America gave him its 


two occasions 
highest honor—the presidency. 

\s an administrator, he has demon- 
strated marked abilities, foresight, fair- 
ness and courage. An optimist, he sees 
even wider expansion of life insurance 
if companies continue alert to growing 
demands for more protection. A good 
example of this lies in the field of medi- 
cal 
written by many companies. Mr. Murphy 
this 
cause he is keenly aware of the burden- 


catastrophe insurance now being 


is enthusiastic about coverage be 
some, sometimes ruinous cost of serious 
illness to the family head. 

He feels that the industry is making 
a fine start in meeting this grave eco- 
nomic hazard through its hospitalization, 
medical and surgical cost payments and 
other related coverages. He’s convinced, 
too, that the best way to prevent further 
government encroachment on the insur- 
ance business is for the private compa- 
nies to anticipate and furnish the pro- 
tection the public must have. 


His Ancestry and Love of Music 


Born in Springfield, Mass., to which 
his grandfather had emigrated from Bel- 
fast, Northern Ireland, Ray Murphy has 
deep and historic family roots in the 


New 


inal 


England area. His mother’s orig- 
forebear was William 
member of the Pilgrim group which 


sailed to the New World on the May- 


flower in 


3radford, a 


1620. Bradford, who was one 
of the signers of the famous Mayflower 
Compact (it endorsed majority rule), was 
elected governor of Plymouth Colony in 
1621 and was a leader of those early 
settlers for a quarter of a century. 
Mr. Murphy’s family, which included 
two brothers and two sisters, was ex- 
ceedingly fond of music. His mother was 
an accomplished pianist and his father 
a great lover of music. The family fre- 
quently gathered about the piano for in- 
formal concerts with all members par 
licipating. Ray’s voice was good enough 
to enable him, at a later date, to sing 
professionally in an Episcopal Church in 
Boston and to be a member of the Har- 


By CLarENCE AxMAN 





Fabian Bachrach 
RAY D. MURPHY 


vard Glee Club and Harvard Quartette. 

The real singer of the family, however, 
was Ray’s brother, Lambert. He was 
destined to become a star of the Metro- 
politan Opera, sing in concerts through- 
out the country and make very popular 
recordings for the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. The relationship between Ray 
and Lambert was very close. Lambert 
was two years Ray’s senior but the 
younger boy’s ease in absorbing informa- 
tion skipped him through two classes in 
grade school and from then on the 
brothers pursued their academic careers 
in tandem. They graduated together 
from Springfield High School and from 
Harvard University. Both brothers were 
in the Harvard Quartette and members 
of Pi Eta Society which gave operettas. 


Entered Harvard in 1904 


It was at Springfield High School that 
Ray Murphy discovered his flair for 
mathematics and he gives credit to a 
teacher in that school for influencing 
him in that direction. She was Elizabeth 
Keith Price who, after graduation from 
Vassar, became a teacher in Springfield, 
then assistant principal of Central High 
School and continued in education until 
she was 70. 

Mr. Murphy entered Harvard Univer 
sity in 1904. His was the good fortune 
to be a student during a period when 
the roster of the Harvard faculty con- 
tained some of the most distinguished 
names in the University world. They in- 
cluded Charles Townsend Copeland, Wil- 
liam James, Josiah Royce, Hugo Muns- 
terberg, Barrett Wendell, George Lyman 
Kittredge, Julian L. Coolidge and 
William F. Osgood. Most of these men 
were philosophers or psychologists; all 
had literary traits; many were fountains 
of inspiration. 

At Harvard, Murphy studied mathema- 


tics, particularly the theory of proba- 
bility, under Professor Coolidge. The 
teacher who was the hero of hundreds of 
students and fascinated him most, how- 
ever, was Charles Townsend Copeland, 
the famous “Copey,” principal lecturer 
on English literature. He was author of 
“The Copeland Reader” and was also 
editor of “Letters of Thomas Carlyle to 
His Younger Sister.” 


Greatly Stimulated by Prof. Copeland 


Copeland was the first member of the 
Harvard faculty to descend from the 
ivory tower long enough to form per 
sonal friendships with large numbers 
of students. For almost four decades 
“Copey” kept open house on Wednes 
day evenings after 10 o’clock in his 
chambers, and no Harvard instructor had 
a more devoted following. A_ brilliant 
lecturer and teacher of English composi 
tion, he did not confine his instruction 
to his classes nor to the sole topic of 
English literature. His sparkling con 
versation ranged over many subjects, 
brought out the views of his guests and 
developed in them a fine taste for the 
classics. He stimulated several genera 
tions of students, instilling in them a 
love of books, an unfailing ability to 
interpret them, and in many a desire to 
write. 

Among the young men who sat on 
the floor or hard-to-find chairs in 
“Copey’s quarters” was the future presi- 
dent of the Equitable Society. He lis 
tened enthralled to his host’s observa- 
tions on life and to his views of the 
great personalities who have influenced 
thought and conduct through the ages 

At Harvard, Ray Murphy held three 
scholarships, two being those of Sewall 
and Bowditch. He was graduated with 
high honors, “largely because of what | 
did in mathematics,” he 
the Phi Beta Kappa key. 


says, and won 


Some Harvard Classmates 


Many who were to win distinction in 
public life were his classmates. They in 
cluded Jay R. Benton, president of Bos 
ton Mutual Life who was Attorney Gen 
eral of Massachusetts from 1923 to 1927; 
Joseph Pulitzer, publisher, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch; Rudolph Altrocchi, pro 
fessor, University of California; John 
William Baker, president, Philippine Re 
fining Corp. of N. Y.; Hawley Harris 
sartlett, botanist, University of Michi 
gan; George Biddle, partner of Harper’s 
and writer for the Atlantic Monthly 
and other publications; Van Wyck 
Brooks, one of the foremost literary 
critics of the day, author of such works 
as “The Opinions of Oliver Allston,” 
and “New England: Indian Summer”; 
Nelson R. Clark, vice president, Swift & 
Co.; Guy Emerson, New York banker; 
George Richards Minot, Nobel prize 
winner in medicine; Alain Le Roy Locke, 
professor of philosophy, Howard Uni- 
versity; Frederick Stanley Howl, first 
vice president, American Hospital Asso- 
ciation; Samuel Morrison, Harvard pro- 
fessor of American history and out- 
starding historian of the U. S. Navy; 


Hutchison, a director of 


Mutual Life. 


and Maynard 
New England 
How He Entered Life Insurance 


It was during his senior year at Har- 
vard that Mr. Murphy began to give 
considerable thought to the matter of a 
career. He didn’t care for the strictly 
academic life; his goal was business 
work which would be intellectually ex 
acting. Even in those days personnel 
divisions of the large American indus- 
tries were carefully scrutinizing graduat- 
ing classes of major colleges, although 
not then offering to seniors the fancy 
propositions now current. Murphy re- 
ceived two offers of employment, one 
from the Pacific Coast, the other from 
the Middle West. His final decision 
was to take a position in his native 
Springfield with the home f 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
way it happened: 

Working in the editorial division of 
G. and C. Merriam Co., publishers of 
Webster’s Dictionary, was his brother- 
in-law, K. N. Washburn, whose family 
was part owner of the firm. About three 
months before Ray was graduated from 
Harvard he discussed career choices with 
Washburn. “With your great mathe- 
matical talent, why don’t you become an 
actuary ?” asked the dictionary editor. 

“What’s an actuary ?” hesitantly asked 
the Harvard senior. “I’ve seen the word 
in print, but exactly what does one 
do?” Washburn hastily explained and 
the young student listened with awaken- 
ing interest. “Old Mr. Ireland is chief 
actuary of Massachusetts Mutual Life,” 
Washburn added, “yvou’ve met him 
cially. Why not go down and see him?” 


office of 
This is the 


so- 


Joins Massachusetts Mutual 


Murphy followed that advice and was 
warmly received by Oscar B. Ireland and 
the assistant actuary, Charles A. Angell. 
The insurance men carefully explained 


the nature of actuarial duties, but 
pointed out that many examinations 
would have to be passed before the 


young man could become a fellow of the 
\ctuarial Society of America (now the 
Society of Actuaries) 

The young Harvard senior was fasci- 


nated. The work seemed to embrace 
ideals which he thought should be the 
base of his business career: a combina- 


tion of mathematics, their practical ap- 
plication to business and including too a 


social welfare angle that meant much 
to a youth who had been taught by 
“Copey” Copeland 

In July, 1908, Ray Murphy went to 


work as an actuarial clerk for Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, the first actuarial clerk 
the company hired. At the same time 
he began studying for the exams, passed 


with flying colors, and in less than a 
year was an Associate of Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. 

Murphy had been with the Massa- 


chusetts Mutual less than a week when 
he showed his associates another wel- 
come talent. He tried out for the com- 
pany’s baseball team, and, though he 
was thought to be too amiable to argue 
with an umpire, he quickly took over the 
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second base position. A fellow player assets at the end of 1952, Major Parkin- It was just a year after the Harvard ing as _ vice president for four years, he 
was Ralph R. Coombs, now vice presi-  son’s last year in the presidency, were senior had asked his brother-in-law, was elected president, a position re- 
dent of the Massachusetts Mutual. $6.57 billion and during that year its “What is an actuary?” Now he was garded as the highest honor to be won 


Becomes Actuary of Old Hartford Life 


In August, 1910, Ray Murphy made 
another important move up the career 
ladder. He learned that the Hartford 


Life was seeking an actuary and he ap- 
plied for and got the position. The new 
post, he was convinced, would offer 
wider opportunities for gathering ex- 
perience than was possible as an actu- 
arial clerk. That belief turned out to be 
well founded. The president of Hartford 


Life was a textile manufacturer who 
spent most of his time attending to his 
textile interests. As a result, the admin- 
istration of his company’s affairs fell 
largely on the young, on-the-job-every- 
day men in the company, one of whom 
was Ray Murphy. For two and one-half 
vears he gained valuable experience in 


the actuary’s chair and then the com- 
pany was sold to the old Missouri State 
Life of St. Louis. 


Goes With Equitable Society 


another career 
turned down an offer to go 
company 2nd_ instead 
sought an Eastern job. He readily found 
it—in New York City. Robert Hender 
son, vice president and chief actuary of 


It was now time for 
choice. He 
West with the 


the Equitable invited the young man 
to fill a then vacant post as an assistant 
actuary with the Society. That was in 
1913, and it was another fortunate move 
for the young man from Massachusetts 
In Henderson, a world leader in the ac 
tuari:] field, Murphy could not have 


found a more capable or helpful chief. 
Over the years he was advanced in 
position a number of times, assuming 


wider responsibilities in the actuarial 
field and the related field of selection of 
risks. He was made a second vice presi 
dent of the company, and in 1930 a vice 
president; and in 1936, when Robert 
Henderson retired, Ray D. Murphy was 
appointed vice president and = actuary 
of the Society. In 1947 he was elected 
to the board of directors and in 1950 his 
title was changed to executive vice 


president and actuary. Three years later 


he was elected president of the 93-year 


old Equitable. 
Tells His Philosophy 

The first Equitable dinner which Mr 
Murphy attended after becoming presi- 
dent was that of the Greater New York 
Board of Managers, held at the Union 
League Club. At this dinner he spoke 
with considerable emotion as he dis- 


honor shown him by the 
him president of an in 


cussed the 
board in making 


stitution in which millions of people, 
with implicit trust, have staked thei 
economic future. 

His feeling, he said, was not so much 


one of pride as of humility and a deep 
sense of responsibility. He was under 
taking his new task humbly he stated, 
but was not over-awed by what the 


responsibility entailed. He realized that 
he had become a leader of huge fam 
ily—an army of policyholders, thousands 
of home office employes and a large and 
loyal field organization dotting the na 
tion. 

All of these people look to the Society 
for faithful performance of its functions, 
he pointed out. “We are an institutional 
team and my job is to see that the team 
functions the way it should,” he told 
the managers. “The most essential com- 
ponent of any organization, no matter 
how successful, irrespective of its size, 
is its character and integrity and they 
should be reflected by the management, 
the home office staff, the men who work 
daily to increase the ownership of insur 
ance and to give the service to which 
such ownership is entitled. 

During the course of his remarks, he 
paid tribute to the administration of 
“homas I. Parkinson who had joined the 
Society in 1920 and been president for 
25 years. Mr. Parkinson was elected 
chairman of the board when Mr. Murphy 
became president. The Equitable’s great 
growth was attested to by the fact that 


Ordinary Life paid for was $910 million. 
Group life insurance paid for was more 
than $761 million. Equitable’s insurance 
in force is about $20 billion. 


His Warm Interest in Individuals 


In the Actuarial Society of America, 
Mr. Murphy has won international dis- 
tinction, but he still retains what Kip- 


ling called “the common touch.” An as- 
sociate recently commented: “To Ray 
ID. Murphy, people are not just ‘LX’ or 
‘DX’ as the mortality table puts it, but 
human beings in whom he is warmly 
interested.” “R. D.” likes to recall his 


first meeting with a group of actuaries 


after he had become an Associate of the 
Actuarial Society of America. There 
were only 40 members of the Society 


when he qualified for membership and 
was invited to attend a dinner meeting 
of the organization held at the old Del- 
then the most famous res- 


York. 


monico’s, 
taurant in New 


going to dine with the most noted actu- 
aries in the country. He entered the 
second-floor dining room with under- 
standable nervousness and looked around. 
Suddenly all nervousness vanished. 
Henry Moir, chief actuary of Home Life, 
had taken him by the arm and _ pro- 
ceeded to introduce him to every man 
present. “We want you to feel at home,” 
he said. It was a wonderful evening for 
the young New England actuary and he 
never forgot it or Moir’s graciousness 
to him. 


Distinguished Service in Actuarial 
Societies 


In 1928, Mr. Murphy was elected to 
the actuarial organization’s Council and 
served for 20 years. From 1929 to 1932 
he was secretary of the Actuarial Society 
of America, a position of full responsi- 
bility for the day-to-day affairs of the 
Society and one directly concerned with 
many of its varied activities. After serv- 





Field and Actuarial Estimates 


Of President Ray D. Murphy 


Underwriter asked two of 
the leading actuaries of the United States 
and Canada and two of the leading field 
managers of Equitable for an appraisal of 
the new president of Equitable. These are 
their viewpoints : 


The l:astern 


Valentine Howell, Executive Vice 


President, The Prudential 


Murphy has the distinction of 


his new post a detailed and 


Ray 
bringing 
the most 
important Asa 
home office underwriter he was in charge 
risks at Equitable 


technical knowledge of two of 


aspects of life insurance. 


f selection of the 


and [ was in touch with him during the 
time | had a similar job at The Pru- 
dential. | had a healthy respect for his 


facets of 


judgment on any of the many 
life underwriting. 

\s one of the two or three most .dis- 
tinguished actuaries that the profession 


has known, comment on his abilities 
along that line would be superfluous. 
He probably now has as much trouble 
getting to the root of an actuarial 
equation as I have, but when it comes 


to judging the value of a man, coming to 


a policy decision, or bringing unity to 
the deliberations of a strong-minded 
of committeemen, he is definitely at the 


top of the list. 


John G. Parker, President, Imperial 


Life, Toronto 


certainly not 
many had 


important influence on the life insurance 


There are not many men, 


actuaries, who have such an 


business in so many of its aspects as 
Ray D. Murphy. Almost immediately 
after his election as a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America in 1912 he 
Was prominent in discussions on matters 
relating to “Selection of Risk for Life 
Insurance.” His practical approach to 
this fundamentally important subject in- 
fluenced, to a very considerable degree, 
the thinking and practice of underwrit- 
ers on this continent. 

Mr. Murphy has always had an active 
part in the development of mortality 
statistics and tables. For almost 10 years 
he was chairman of the committee of 


Actuarial Society of America which had 


the supervision and preparation of all 
“Actuarial Studies” for benefit of stu- 
dents, and for more than a decade he 


was chairman of the important Commit- 
tee on Mortality. A member of the 
Council of the Actuarial Society almost 
continuously since 1918 his influence con- 
tinued to be felt throughout the whole 
of the actuarial profession and in the 
years 1938-40 he was president of Actu- 
arial Society of America. 

And in matters outside purely actuarial 
subjects, his practical approach to prob- 
lems affecting the industry has been use- 
ful. Dealing with questions such as taxa- 
tion, supervision, legislation, his opinions 
and advice were always sought, and were 
always freely given. His great work on 
the committee dealing with the pooling 
of war risks has been so recent as to 
be fresh in the minds of all. 


He has long been a member of the 
“Conseil de Direction” of the Interna- 
tional Congresses of Actuaries and in 


this capacity has made his influence felt 
in many countries outside of the United 
States and Canada. 


And above all, his capacity to make 
and retain friendships, to inspire .con- 
fidence, his readiness to confer with his 
friends, and indeed all confreres in the 


business, has made an impression on life 
insurance which will long continue to 


be an important factor in the influence 
which life insurance has in the economy 
of our countries. 


Horace H. Wilson, Manager, Equi- 
table, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York 


Ray Murphy's whole technical back- 
ground has been closely related to the 
life and daily routine of the field agent. 
He has always impressed me as an 
actuary who talked and thought in the 
vernacular of the agent. He has had con- 
stant, continuing contact with all ele- 
ments of our business and particularly 
with those problems which affect us in 
our relationship with the public. 

In the course of his experience he has 
attended literally hundreds of mectings 
and other sessions, formal and informal, 
with agents and managers, those meet- 
ings dealing with such field problems as 
compensation and contract provisions, 
acquisition costs as they affect the daily 
operations of an agent or agency, under- 
writing and reinsurance, devising new 
lite insurance and accident and health 
contracts—in brief, doing his share in 

(Continued on Page 8) 


in the scientific side of the life in- 
surance business. As president, he opened 
the October, 1938, joint meeting of the 


Actuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries, an 
action which culminated later in the 


merger of the two professional societies. 

Among the formal papers which Mr. 
Murphy presented to insurance bodies 
were: “Life Insurance Bookkeeping and 
Annual Statement,” “Some Aspects of 
the Selection of Risks,” “Reinstatement 
of Policies” and “Mortality and Under- 
writing for Large Amounts.” The latter 
paper has exercised considerable _ in- 
fluence in life insurance. Recently, 
Douglas Craig, second vice president, 
Metropolitan Life, termed it, “one of 
three papers I think should be periodical- 
ly re-read by everyone having under- 
writing responsibility.” 

Another important contribution to the 
development of acturial students was 
made in 1922 in the actuarial study done 
by Mr. Murphy with P. C. H. Papps of 
the Mutual Benefit Life. Entitled “Con- 
struction of Mortality Tables from the 
Records of Insured Lives,” the work is 
an official publication of the Actuarial 
Society of America. 


Broad Activities in Industry 


Although Mr. Murphy has been un- 
usually prominent in the actuarial and 
home office underwriting fields, his ac- 


tivities in the life insurance industry as 
a whole have been broad. He served 
many years on the executive committee 
of the former Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. He was one of a small 
group of insurance executives who in 
1939 effected the organization of the In- 
stitute of life Insurance. At that time 
the business was under attack and a pub- 
lic relations organization was much 
needed to tell life insurance’s story to 
the general public. 

Another important contribution was 
his service, over a period of years, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee of the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
and the American Life Convention on 
war problems. Mr. Murphy is also a 
trustee of the Annuity Fund for Con- 
gregational Ministers and for nine years 
served as chairman of the Actuarial Ad- 
visory Comittee to the Veterans Admin 
istration, 


Chairman of Compulsory Health 
Insurance Committee 


Mr. Murphy served during 1949 and 
1950 as chairman of the Life Insurance 
Association of America’s committee on 
compulsory health insurance. This com- 
mitte was set up at the beginning of 1949 
when, with the coming into office of the 
second Truman administration and the 
8Ilst Congress with both Houses under 
administration control, it appeared that 
strong efforts would be made to enact 
some plan of compulsory federal health 
insurance. Mr. Murphy, as chairman of 
this committee, testified at two Congres- 
sional hearings representing both the 
Association and the American Life Con 
vention. The first of these hearings was 
before the Ways and Means committee 
of the House of Representatives, which 
was considering a bill to make extensive 
changes in the Social Security law. Mr. 
Murphy’s testimony concerned the provi 
sions of the bill which would add a sys- 
tem of temporary disability benefits to 
the Social Security law. His statement 
presented the view of life insurance com- 
panies that it was in the public interest 
to keep the provision of temporary dis- 
ability benefits on a voluntary rather 
than a compulsory basis. 


Viewpoint of Companies Prevailed 


Mr. Murphy's second appearance at @ 
Congressional hearing in 1949 was be 
fore the Subcommittee on Health of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, which was considering the com 
prehensive compulsory health insurance 
proposal introduced as an administr? tion 
bill by a number of Democratic Sena- 
tors. He expressed the strong opposi- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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“Basht dree o’glock — 
und Cornvallis ist daken!”’ 


These strange words, echoing across Independence 
Square at 3 o’clock of a morning in 1781, brought 
the first news of Cornwallis’ surrender at York- 
town. The victory meant that a new nation had 
won Independence—symbolized today in Inde- 
pendence Hall. The news was being announced in 
this odd language by a German-born night watch- 
man—typical of thousands of men and women 
who already were streaming from the Old World 
to find their own independence in America. 


Personal Independence 
Is Easier to Plan Today 


Just as Independence Hall has become the symbol of our 
political independence, so has The Penn Mutual come to 
symbolize financial independence for over 600,000 American 
families. 















Your Penn Mutual Underwriter will be glad to explain how 
life insurance can be patterned to a personal Independence 
Plan for you. 


ys He has been trained to help you develop this plan to suit 
your particular needs—whether your goal is protection for 
your family, provision for your own retirement, or a com- 

bination of both. 


Call on him to help point the way to your own peace of 
mind through financial independence. 





























<i —F “* j ey Back of 

- a Your Independence 
Stands The 

PENN MUTUAL 







THE PENN MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY - INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





PENN MuTuAL ADVANCEMENT OPpporTUNITIES Go TO PENN MutuAL MEN 
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Provident General Agents Meet 





Sixteen achievement awards were pre- 
sented by Vice President and Manager 
of Agencies James H. Cowles to Provi- 
dent Mutual general agents and man 
agers at the opening of that company’s 
annual meeting of the General Agents 
Association, held at The Chamberlin, 
Old Point Comfort, Virginia, last week. 

Plaques symbolic of 1952 production 
leadership were presented to Knox Turn- 
bull, CLU, Philadelphia, company leader 
for the year; Samuel L. Zeigen, CLU, 
New York; John N. Savage, Dallas; 
William ID. Evans, Richmond; and Wal 


ter J. Brennan, Brooklyn. Persistency 


plaques were received by J. Henry 





and Samuel L. 


John J. Tunmore, left, 
Zeigen, leaders of discussion on broker- 
age business. 


Hooper, Baltimore - Washington; Mr. 
Zeigen, Carlton H. Furr, Norfolk; Theo- 
dore Widing, CLU, Philadelphia; and 
John H. Frye, Jr., Portland, Maine. 
Agency Building awards were presented 
to Mr. Hooper; Raymond J. Wiese, 
Chicago; Mr. Savage; Clifford M. Beery, 
Denver; William N. Tolleson, Jr., Hous 
ton, and Charles H. Everett, CLU, At 
lanta 


\ ice 
Marshall an- 


SESSIONS, 


At one of the morning 


Edward W. 


President 


nounced that the rate of discount al 
lowed on premiums paid in advance has 
been increased to 24%%, up to $100, 
000 on any one life, if premiums are due 
within 20 years of prepayment. Vice 


announced 


Phelps Todd 


ralizations in 


President F. 


certain libe non-medical 


insurance among which were the = in- 


crease of non-medical limits to $10,000 
from ages two to 30 inclusive, and to 
$7,500 from 31 to 35 inclusive. Mr, Todd 


also announced that the maximum over- 
all limit of insurance to be issued be- 
tween the ages of 51 to 65 has been 


to $250,000. 
A. & S. Panel 


The concluded with an 
iccident and sickness panel presided over 


increased 


session Was 


by Associate Actuary Everett D. Arman- 
trout, coordinator of the company’s new 
A. & S. program, assisted by W. Henry 
Blohm, Cincinnati; Clinton Campbell, 
Jr., Knoxville; William D. Evans, Rich- 
mond; Paul W. Schenck, Jr., CLU, 


Greensboro; and George P. Shoemaker, 
CLU, New York. 
Syracuse General Agent Henry G. 


sarnhurst presided over an afternoon’s 
session which Board Chairman M. Albert 
Linton opened with a_ discussion s* Sec- 
tion 213 of the New York Law. A dis- 
cussion of brokerage business was then 
led by General Agent John J. Tunmore, 
New York, and Mr. Zeigen, assisted by 


Vice Presidents Cowles and Todd. 


“What Pays Off?” was the subject of 


a panel presided over by Mr. Hooper; 


and assisted by Mr. Barnhurst; Lowell 
W. Davis, Hartford; C. Gordon Fer- 
gvuson, Cleveland; Mr. Frye; Mark M. 
Moore, Jr. Minneapolis; Gerald W. 
Page, CLU, Los Angeles; Mr. Savage, 
Lewis C. Sprague, New York; Mr. 
Turnbull; and Ray T. Wright, Kansas 
City. The panel examined thoroughly 
various important phases of selection, 


and supervision. 
At the final session, the following 
officers of the Provident Mutual General 


\gents Association were elected and in- 
Sti led: President, J. Henry Hooper, 
rr - Washington; vice president, 


Barnhurst, Syracuse; and sec- 


Mark M. Moore, It: 


etry 
reté echieiRetn 


CLU, Minneapolis. a, Council 
members elected are Gerald W. Page, 
CLU, Los Angeles; Charles S. Peck, 
Allentown, Pa.; W. Lawrence Rotz, De- 
catur, Hlinois; John J. Tunmore, New 
York City; and Knox Turnbull, CLU, 


Philadelphia. 

Vice President James H. Cowles and 
President Thomas A. Bradshaw closed 
the meeting with brief remarks. 


50 YEARS IN UNITED STATES 





Manufacturers Life’s First Agency in 
This Country Was in Detroit; 
Growth of U. S. Business 


The Manufacturers Life of Canada on 
June 1 will have been operating in this 
years. Robert M. Campbell 
ficst ‘U;. S:; 


country 50 


established the agency in 


Detroit; then worked on extending 
operations throughout Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. Between 1924-27 


branch offices were opened in the Pacific 
Coast states. At present time Manufac- 
turers Life is licensed in 14 states, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and territory of Ha- 
waii and has 16 active branch offices. 

Growth of Manufacturers United States 
business is well illustrated by the in- 
crease in insurance in force during past 
decade. Between 1942 and 1952 business 
in force in this country grew from 
$150,000,000 to $460,000,000. For 1952 
U. S. figure represented nearly 29% of 
the total business of $1.6 billion. 

The agency organization for the U. 
division is directed by Agency i 
President A. Kinch who has been with 
the company 26 years. Associated with 
him are T. H. Neville, agency superin- 
tendent, and N. T. Sheppard, assistant 
agency superintendent. 





DRESSING 
ROOM 


PALACE 
THEATRE 


“Tle’s hiding behind the door, 
insurance!” 


more 











Mister—And does he need 


Bankerslifemen Are Welcome 


When Bankerslifemen come to call they are welcome . 


and even the dog may get into the welcoming act 


usually, 


we'll admit, as a tail-wagger rather than a conversationalist. 


Bankers/ifemen have earned the right to be welcomed by 
bringing to an interview the necessary knowledge and the 
effective policy forms to meet the prospect’s needs. They 
have been trained from their earliest days in their agency 
offices, under careful supervision, and have supplemented 
that training through study and Home Office schools. They 
are continuing students of new developments in the life in- 
surance business. They keep themselves worthy of welcome. 


Their service-minded and knowledgeable approach to any 
interview makes Bankers/ifemen the kind of life underwriters 
you like to know as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
1OWA 











What Makes a 
TOP-NOTCH BROKERS' AGENCY? 


Proudly we offer a Quality Product— 
Low Net Cost, Liberal Underwriting 
Favorable Settlement Options 
Sympathetic Handling of 
Special Problem Cases 


Samuel D. - as ooh Inc. . 
ontinenta ssurance Co. 

ROSAN Chicago, Ill. 

76 Wm. St., N. Y. 5, WH 3-7680 














Austin Heads Prudential’s 
Minneapolis H. O. Agencies 





Studio 


Agusta Berns Banberger 


HOWARD A. AUSTIN 


Austin as 
agencies for The 
Home Office 
announced by Or- 


Appointment of Howard A 
executive director of 
Prudential’s North Central 
at Minneapolis was 
ville E. 
of the regional headquarters. 

According to Mr. Beal, Mr. Austin’s 
appointment carries with it the respon- 


Beal, vice president in charge 


new 


sibility of directing all of the company’s 


sales activities in the seven states com- 


ing under the supervision of the new 
oftice. 

Prudential’s life sales in this territory 
for 1952 totaled $253 million of which 
about $43 million was group insurance, he 
said. 

Mr: Austin began his association with 
Prudential as a special agent in his home 
town of Kansas City. Following service 
with the Navy during World War IT he 
became assistant manager of the Kansas 
City Agency. He was transferred to the 
home office in 1946 and since then has 
held a number of key sales management 
positions with the company. 


Union Central’s Ordinary 
Increase 21% in April 


April witnessed a substantial increase 
in amount of new Ordinary business 
closed by agents of Union Central Life. 
In that month, $11,529,721 was paid for. 
This figure compares to $9,502,441 of 
Ordinary business closed during the 
same month last year, an increase oi 
21.3% ; 

Group Insurance sales for April 
amounted to $3,322,205, bringing the total 
for the month to $14,851,926. For the first 
four months of 1953, the Union Central’s 
toal oe. business (including Group) is 
$71,050,1 as compared to $50,706,087 
for the same oor a year ago. Phat | is 
an increase of 40.1 
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“I Make a Living Doing What I Like!” 


by J.W.W. 
Equitable Society Representative 





°S What is it that makes an insurance man tick— 
and click? I think it’s when he realizes that he 
is a member of a profession dedicated to doing 
something for others rather than doing others 
for something. It’s amazing what a lift it gives 
your morale, what a wonderful feeling of 
accomplishment you enjoy when you help oth- 
ers help themselves. 


Deep down I know that insurance is as vital 
as law, medicine, manufacturing, retailing or 
any other career in the life of their commu- 
nity. My own files, for example, contain case 
after case of families I’ve helped hold togethcr 
when the breadwinner died—of young people 
getting a good education—of old couples living 
serenely and securely. 


Take the case of Hobart Pulliam. Fine look- 
ing young fellow, isn’t he? This June he grad- 
uates cum laude from one of our great univer- 
sities. That’s because “Hobe” had an Equitable 
Education Endowment to carry him through. 
Something he couldn’t have counted on if years 
ago I hadn’t sold his dad on the plan. 


Yes, I’ve made a living doing what I like — 
being of service to my fellow men. I’ve never 
had to wonder if I’ve accomplished anything. 
I see it all around me in the faces of my friends 
and neighbors. A fine profession, insurance. 
re And a fine organization to represent, the 
Equitable Society. 


he 


th 
ne 
lie 
as 
he au = I 
at OF THE UNITED: STATES 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
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‘il 

se Hobe Pulliam graduates cum laude this June from one of 

*SS our great universities. It’s a wonderful feeling of satis- 

fe. faction to know I helped see him through. 

re: One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a Pr aie 

he representative of The Equitable Life Assurance So- wht ee : a 
of ciety serves his community by selling life insurance. sect Sie ii wei Saeco i any: OE ll IO ll as Be Se | 
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Career of Ray D. vey 
(Continued from Page 
tion of life insurance companies to com and later an assistant professor of math- 
pulsory health insurance and their ematics at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
Dee ee PRT ere MAE nology—1949 - 1952. Mr. and Mrs. Garri- 
conviction that v ane yv insurance plans son have four sons. 
could serve more effectively to protect In addition to doing a lot of swimming 
the nation’s healt] when at his Cape Cod home—to which 
On both of these bills the point of viea he commutes during the hot spells on 
advocated by Mr. Murphy on behalf of week-ends—Mr. Murphy, as is the case 
in ‘ no iae * at with most actuaries, likes a game of 
life insurance companies prevailed. The bridge. But, during most evenings at his 
compulsory health insurance bill neve Opec Montclair home, he devotes his 
reached the Senate floor; and, in the ime to reading. He has always managed 
case of Social Security benefits, a bill to keep well informed about the scientific 
: , Pe eS and economic aspects of life insurance 
containing the temporary disability bene : 
3 oe : and other phases of the American econ- 
fit provisions was passed by the House omy. His early interest in mathematics 
but provisions were deleted by continues undimmed and he is a member 
Sen amendment and the Senate view of the visiting committee on mathema- 
prevailed in the conference committee tics of Harvard University. 
and was enacted i1 W Cee here = Se 
1950 mi commit yn ympulsory 
insuré nce was con aan with 1 ye . 
is Neoik ok prepesing nautetal: 4 ihe Estimate of Field 
ielaonoe we by insurance compa 
nies in connection with the study of (Continued from Page 4) 
health insurance made the super- 
vision of Dr. Dean A f Boston ing the company meet. changing 
for the subcommittee th of tl rends and new public needs. Through 
Senate committee on | pul the years he has “had his nose to the 
welfare. All the insurance trade associa- grindstone” of reality so that he learned 
tions involved in the provisions of vol- early to temper and modify purely scien- 
untary health ir ice cooperated in a tific and mathematical conclusions in the 
joint submission for this study. T fires of public reaction, merchandising 
work was coordinated under John H necessity and human welfare of agents’ 
Miller, vice presi and actuary of the problems. He has been a scientist whose 
Monarch Life, an Murphy’s com part was not merely laboratory work, 
mittee represente ife Insurance but that of testing and trying in the 
Associati mn of Ame considering field as well. He is pretty far removed 
e nature of the in mn to be co from a theorist. His roots are in the 
lected and reviewing the report as it was solid ground of basic human needs, his 
‘cae The report stmnlited by the view long-ranged. During his experience 
insur. ‘e trade associ: ns constituted as a chief home office underwriter his 
a nethy cument which provides one door was always open, his ear receptive 
tf the best sources for tl ry of the to “the other side of the case.” 
accomplishments of y health it \lthoug rh appeals from his decisions or 
surat provided by insurance « mpanies those of his assistants were not always 
successful, Mr. Murphy always saw that 
Montclair Community Activities the field people had a full hearing, with 
The ideal of service to others and civi irguments fairly weighed and considered. 
responsibility is also reflected in Rav I have never left such a session with 
D. Murphy’s me town activities A 2™ without respect for the reasons for 
long time resident of Upper Montclair the action he has taken even though I 
‘i Ti Se Re iS ghee ’ was not always happy in agreement. As 
€ is ela the toiowimg com- 
munity positions: pr Montclair 2" underwriter, he listened to and ex- 
Council _ of Te He changed ideas with some of the most 
Ain nidiace a agile minds in the Equitable production 
tiga esd Pi a field such men as Courtenay Barber, 
chairman. rata Mickey Nelson, Sam Lustgarten and 
Rail And. ari ekiont . ee Lou Behr, “Ted” Riehle and 
fhe: Afionbclais eiint 4p Leon Gilbert Simon. Especially in the 
currently f trustees see when the nation’s economy was at 
first Congrerational Chu st sei low ebb he encountered some rough 
Ce aan alte cose “i aes e and ready wrestling with agents’ field 
clair and of the Montclair Children’s ae a alwavs > 
Prniaiion problems, but always he emerged re- 
Ve TPP bai aia tes taining the esteem of the fellows on 
T 43 1 DP. SS ee aie the other side of the table. 
f Mont h hi: 
‘r insurance men on its board emeaenes 
*thering executive vice pres- 
lanti abe Centennial M. P. Dickinson, Equitable Manager, 
Co Newey Hynes : 
let le Society: and Philadelphia 
X, fF Met p li : 
The field has rubbed shoulders with 
Ray Murphy on many occasions. Such 








In dition to their me in Uppe 
Mi ] Mr r iv have 
ul me ort, Cape 

a has deep 

ly ties 1 ngland She was 
lizabeth ( scendent of De: 
con Samuel ( ho f eg i 
field, Mass n d 
near the library, st: s tl 
Chapin statue by sculptor St 
It was erected by Chester W. Chapin, a 
former president of the Boston and AI- 


pring 





C 

c al ( I I 

A. AL ind Ph.D degree: S e last in 
field of mathematics. 


In Worl d War II 


he was a lieutenant in the Marine Corps 


meetings have afforded us an opportunity 
to learn that cold actuarial statistics can 


take on a lively interest when such an 
authority in that field explains why life 
insurance is a great social compact. He 
is held in affectionate respect by the 
entire staff of Equitable managers 
throughout the nation. Their knowledge 
of what he has done for life insurance 


confidence 


in the past gives them every 

as to the satisfactory manner in which 
he will measure up to the great re- 
sponsibilities that are required for the 


operation of a $7 billion in- 
stitution, and it is a confidence in which 
the policyholders will share. 


succe ssful 


PROMOTED TO STAFF MANAGER 

Roy D. Carroll has been promoted to 
staff manager of the Oakland district 
office of The Prudential, it was an- 
nounced by Sides V. Mitchell, director 
of agencies in the western home office 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Carroll joined Pru- 
dential in June, 1951, as a district agent. 


Equitable Society’s 
President’s Campaign 


IN HONOR OF RAY D. MURPHY 


All Previous Sales Records of the Com- 
pany Shattered; North Central 
Department Leads 


Alvin B. Dalager, senior vice president 
of Equitable Society, announced that the 
Equitable’s first sales campaign in honor 
Ray D. Murphy, 

records in the 


of its president, 
shattered all previous 
Society’s history. 
During the month-long drive in tribute 
to Mr. Murphy, Equitable agents wrote 
a total of 63,310 Ordinary applications 
for a volume of $312,015,357 and Group 
cases in the amount of $375,686,447. The 
quota of 25,000 Ordinary applications set 
at the start of the campaign was _ sur- 
passed midway through April and_ the 
final percentage, in terms of quota, was 
253.2%. There was no Group quota in 
the President’s Month campaign. 
Enthusiasm throughout the field 
reported at high pitch and competition 
the determine 


new 


Was 


was keenest in race to 
which of the six field areas would come 
out on top. The north central depart- 
ment made it, followed by the south 
central and the western departments. 
North central agents wrote 292.7% of 
quota, south central 205.7%, and west- 
ern 262.4% 

Many agencies in each department 
turned in performances of more than 


300% of quota. Leading on this basis 
was the T. R. Clark Agency, Beaumont, 
Tex., with a record of 636%. Second and 
third were the C. G. Eklund Agency, 
Detroit, with 542.7% and the L. M. 
Sanders Agency, San Antonio, Tex., with 
477 8% 

More Ordinary cases were written by 
the F. G. Holderman, Jr., Agency, 
Peoria, Ill, than by any other in the 
company (3,063) and the Holderman 
Agency also holds the record for volume, 
with $12,529,592. 

Awards are being made to over 4,300 
agents for outstanding performance in 
the cz ampaign. In addition, leading agents 
and unit managers from each department 
will attend one of three meetings to be 
held by President Murphy in Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Los Angeles this month. 


CLAIMS REPRESENTATIVE 


Appointment of an additional claims 
representative in Kansas City has been 
announced by Pacific Mutual Life. He is 


Oscar L. Haile, Jr. just returned to 
civilian life from active service with the 


Navy in Korean waters. 
According to Harry Samm, Pacific 
Mutual claims manager, rapid growth 


of the company’s insurance in force has 
increased the volume of work in the 
Kansas City claims zone office, and Mr. 
Haile will assist claims representative 
J. Marshall Lockwood, who has super- 
vised service to Pacific Mutual policy- 
holders there for 22 years. Working 
with Mr. Lockwood also is Edward R. 
Fraser. 








THIS MAN IS 


IN THE DARK 


. . . because he doesn’t know he can sell More life insurance for 
Less Money. For the prospect with better than average repu- 
tation, occupation, income, physical condition and family health 
history, our Preferred Risk Policy gives a marked reduction in 
cost for an equivalent amount of insurance. But most important, 


are the extra plus values with a 


icy... for example... 


Union Mutual Preferred Risk Pol- 


High guaranteed cash values particularly in the early 
years ... 22% settlement options provide guaranteed 
high retirement income and high income payments to 
beneficiaries ... Low premiums plus our top dividend 
scale... Disability Income to age 65 is available up to 
$100 a month by rider. 


Plus income from Plus sales with Plus values! 


ON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY x Home Office 
Portland, Maine * Rolland E. Irish, President * 
Kenneth L. Anderson, Vice Pres. & Mgr. of Agencies 
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S curity Mutual Elects 
Norman Carson to Board 


American Air Filter Loan 

The American Air Filter Co. has ar- 
ranged with Mutual Life of New York 
and the Louisville Trust Co., for a 
$2,500,000 loan on 3.80% sinking fund 
notes due in 1968. Louisville Trust took 


Carroll D. Waller Dies 
Carroll D. Waller, 50, field superin- 
tendent of Homesteaders Life, Des 
Moines, suffered a fatal heart attack 
recently at his home in Carlisle, Ia. 
Death was unexpected. 
Born in Council Bluffs, he had lived in 
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Hancock Home Office Course 
Ten men from seven general agencies 
of the John Hancock successfully com- 
pleted an intensive intermediate course 
in life underwriting at the John Hancock 
home office in Boston today, May 22. 
\gents at the two-week course studied 


$600,000 of notes maturing in the first 
through the sixth year, and the insur- Carlisle since November, 1941. such fields as the integration of Social 
ance company took the remaining $1,- Mr. Waller was graduated from North Security and life insurance, pensions for 
900,000 of the issue. American Air Filter High School in Des Moines, and at- veterans’ dependents, settlement options 
will use the proceeds to refund existing tended Iowa State College where he was and _ self-organization. 

debt, and to pay for part of the cost of affiliated with Phi Delta Theta social Instructors for the course, which was 
constructing a new plant near Louisville, fraternity. He later attended the Uni held from May 11 through May 22, were 
to be leased to its subsidiary, Famco, versity of Michigan. Mr. Waller was a Charles W. Hoover, F. Wayne Wocd, 
Inc., manufacturers of glass fiber air member of the Shrine and Mascon‘ William F. Kie', J d ¢ 
filters. lodges. lorgy, Jr., CLU, agency assistants 





A TOUGH PROBLEM FOR EMPLOYERS 


What can we do about Group Life Insurance when an employee retires? 


1. Continue it at high cost? 


2. Discontinue it, leaving the employee without insurance? 





3. Reduce the amount and leave the employee with inadequate insurance? 


A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


Group Life Insurance With Paid-Up Values... 


1. Solves the problem of ever-increasing term insurance costs. 


NORMAN T. CARSON 


Norman T. Carson, agency vice presi- 
dent, Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 
N. Y., has been elected a member of the 
board of directors. Mr. Carson entered 
insurance with Penn Mutual in 1929 





where he had experience in underwrit- ; : ; 
2. Builds permanent insurance values for employees while 


decreasing term insurance. 7 7) 
3. Provides permanent insurance without tax complications. 


ing, claims and actuarial departments. 
In 1934 he joined Fidelity Mutual as as- 
sistant to the general agent, home office 
agency, and manager of training. 

He joined Security Mutual in 1939 as 
agency secretary. In 1946 he became as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies; in 
1948—acting superintendent of agencies; 


The plan is explained fully in a brochure entitled ‘‘A Vital Message for Employers.” 
For a free copy, write, see, or phone any one of our Group Offices or General Agencies. 


GROUP OFFICES 


in 1949—superintendent of agencies; and ATLANTA CHICAGO MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
in 1951 was elected agency vice presi- Healey Bidg. 105 W. Adams St. Warner Bldg. 537 Smithfield St. 
dent. He has spoken before a number BALTIMORE CLEVELAND NEWARK ROCKFORD 
of Arnett bodies. oe Equitable Bidg. Hanna Bldg. 1180 Raymond Blvd. 206 W. State St. 
Mr. Cars served as ¢ ter- lli- 
r arson served as counter-intelli BATTLE CREEK DETROIT NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


Railway Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


gence officer for 43 months during World : ‘ : : 
War II and returned to Security Mutual Security Nat'l Bank Bldg. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 500 Fifth Ave. 


in 1946. BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY OKLAHOMA CITY 155 Montgomery St. 
— a Comer Bidg. 9th & Walnut Sts. Liberty Bank Bldg. SYRACUSE 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA Onondaga County 


Guardian Life Manager 





Conway Studios, Inc. 


WILLIAM S. COLLINS 


_As announced in last week’s issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter, William S. 
Collins has been appointed manager of 


80 Federal St. 


AKRON, OHIO 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BANGOR, MAINE 
BARRE, VERMONT 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
DAYTON, OHIO 


DENVER, COLORADO 


3440 Wilshire Bivd. 


GENERAL AGENCIES 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
DETROIT MICH. 
FARGO, N. DAKOTA 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MADISON, WIS. 


1616 Walnut St. 


IN THESE CITIES 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
MATTOON, ILLINOIS 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEW YORK CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Savings Bank Bidg. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
UTICA, N. Y. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


or eal LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


the W. S. Collins Agency by Guardian 
Life. The agency will be located on the 
17th floor of the company’s home office, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. The appointment 

becomes effective on June 1 _} 


ORGANIZED 1851 
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To Supervise Advertising 
For the New York Life 


ALPH R 


DECKER, JR. 


] 


Decker, Jr, has joined the 


public relations department of New York 
supervise all of the com 


according to A. H 


president in 


Life and will 


pany’s advertising 


Thiemann, assistant vice 


charge of public relations 


Mr. Decker 


dising advisor 


was previously merchan 


Cecil & 


as divisional a 


with Presbrey, 


Inc., and served dvertising 


] 


manager with General Electric and Ger 


International 
supervising New York 


advertising, 


eral Electric 
In addition to 
Life's including new cam 


he will direct an expanded pro 
merchandising the 
field force of 
cated 


anada an 


company’s 
with its 


agents I 


advertising 
than 4,000 
United States, 


more 
the 
din Hawaii 


across 


in ( 


D. J. BENNETT APPOINTED 


Daniel J. Bennett has been appointed 
assistant manager in charge of the de 
tached San Bernardino office of The 
Prudential 

Joining Prudential in 1950, Mr. Ben 
nett was a special agent in the Pasadena 
fice until his promotion to assistant 
manager of that office in February of 
this vear 





Company Members Set 
For N. Y. State Assn. 


F: B: ALBERTS NEW PRESIDENT 
Non-Voting Company Members to Pay 
Dues According to Premium Income 


in New York 


Syracuse, N. Y.—New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters, at 
its regular annual meeting here May 


15, unanimously approved constitutional 


changes which define earlier amendments 


and establish, under these amendments, 
four special classes of non-voting com- 
pany members. The approval by the 


delegates followed the recommendation 


of the State Association’s General Com- 
mittee 

David B. Fluegelman, NALU  presi- 
dent, wrote to the New York State 
Association, pointing out that the state 
body was free to take whatever action 
it deemed necessary, but that the mat- 


ter was of concern to some members of 
the NALU_ executive committee,  al- 
though they had not had a chance to 
study the situation. He indicated that 
the matter might come up for discussion 
and review at the August meeting of 
NALU trustees in Cleveland. 

New Officers Elected 
officers were elected for the year 
June 1. Frank B. Alberts, 
agent for Aetna Life, 
The new vice 
Salinger, Mutual 


New 
that beg 
Rochester 


yiNS on 
general 
named president. 
president is Benjamin 
Benefit Life. Stewart Payne, Security 
Mutual, was elected secretary-treasurer 
Regional vice presidents include TJ. How 
ard Davies. Phoenix Mutual; Harry K. 
Gutmann, Mutual of New York; Harold 
Fleck, Equit: ible of lowa; Henrv Lines 
Phoenix Mutual; Louis Slesnick, Pru- 
dential; Charles Douglas, National Life 
of Vt., and Lewis Montani, Metropolitan 
Life. The nomination of Mr. Montani 
was made from the floor. 

Philip R. Chase of Northwestern 
tual, immediate past president of the 
State Association, will continue to serve 
as an officer, according to the provisions 
of the constitution. All of these officers, 
plus three members-at-large, constitute 
the association’s general committee. 

Other business that came before the 
meeting here included reports from Mr. 
Payne as chairman of the accident and 
health committee and from Mr. Douglas, 
chairman of the sales caravan. The 
meeting closed with an address by Julian 
S. Myrick, chairman of American Col- 


Was 


Mu- 
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CORONARY DISEASE 
Tough ... But We Do Issue 


« « « Not too often and of course he's always 
substandard. With us your client at least 
stands a chance—if he's under 45 and hasn't 
had an attack for the past five years. 


ES aa 


e « « One more proof of how our home office 
cooperates with this agency to give you 
every imaginable break. 


Consult CARR 
Concerning 
“Coronary’ Clients 
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DAVID A. 


CARR. 


Agency Mgr. CordinentTa€ assurance Company 


Chicago, Ill 


1780 Broadway at 57th St. New York -JUdson 6-4660 
y 
AGENCY inc. David a. CARR, Pres. « MICHAEL A. WILTON, V.-Pres. 








lege of Life Underwriters and a founder tional types of non-voting special 
and charter member of the state asso- memberships, and to fix dues for 
ciation. such types. 

Under the newest changes, approved In defining the non-voting company 
here last week, the constitution now members, the constitution establishes 
does these things: F : four classes and levies dues according 

1. It establishes a type of special to their New York State premium in- 

membership for non-voting com-  ¢ome, as follows: 








“There's Music in Our 


“My 


in 1947, 
happiness. 


people and discussing their future. 


man like my husband. 


“As for me, 


ST. PAUL I, 





Hearts... 


and Money in Our Pocketbook" 


... says Mrs. John R. Harris 
Seattle, Washington 


husband is assistant choir director and baritone soloist for 
the oldest and largest church in the Pacific Northwest, so music has 
always played an important part in our family life. 


“But since John became a Minnesota Mutual insurance underwriter 
there’s been a song in both of our hearts—a song of 


“John is happy because at last he’s found a career that can give 
both financial success and job satisfaction. 
And the unlimited possibilities 
for success in the life insurance business mean a lot to an ambitious 


I’m naturally thankful that we’re now in a financial 
position to give our children many added advantages. 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


MINN. 


He enjoys talking to 


With the help of Minnesota Mutual’s sales tools, 
John R. Harris paid for $516,561 of business last 
He has qualified four consecutive years for the 
National Quality Award. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1880 


year. 





“So it’s no wonder there’s a song in our hearts—a erage 
song of happiness—that’s resulted from our associa- 
tion with Minnesota Mutual.” 


pany members; it defines this type ie ; 
of membership and fixes dues; and ; Prem. Inc. Annual Dues 
2. It continues to grant the general Class (000,000) Per Company 
committee the right to create addi- A Over $20 $3,200 
B $3 to $20 800 
Cc Under $3 100 
D No field 
organiz. 25 


De Mian Holds Open House 


Over 375 people attended the opening 


of the new office of Harold DeMian at 
44 Court Street, Brooklyn on May 12. 
Postal Life home office was well rep- 


resented with President George Kolodny, 
Actuary Saul Rosenthal, Assistant Secre- 
tary Howard Watne, Underwriting Ex- 
ecutive Henry Way-Silvers, Agency As- | 
sistant Emil Kaselitz, and Director ol 
Sales Promotion Paul Duling. 

Harold DeMian, with a 20 year back- 
ground as a brokerage specialist, jon | 
the Postal Life three years ago as brok- 
manager. A year and a half ago, 
he was appointed a general agent in 
Queens and quickly became one of the 
company’s outstanding general agents. 

Since he became a general agent, he 
has appointed Bernard Perlman as brok- 
erage manager, and Louis Epstein and 
the Willis A. Strickland Agency as dis- 
trict managers, and has added Sol Javors 
as a full time man. 

Last year, Mr. DeMian won the Prest- 
dent’ s Quota Plaque and had the com 
pany’s largest average size policy—$12,- 
000. He ranks third for the month and 
fourth for the year. 
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Underwriting Officer 


(Continued from 


Page 1) 


Notman, Montreal 


H. F. GUNDY 


the organizing of methods of maintaining 


essential war personnel records, casualty 
lists, etc. 

George W. Wilson who now becomes 
assistant underwriting officer joined Sun 
Life in 1929 and in 1946 was named as- 
sistant actuary with responsibility over 
the Mathematical Profits Depart- 
ments. He is a graduate of University of 
Toronto and has’ had_ considerable 
experience in underwriting matters 
throughout his company career. 


and 





Bronx Branch Nominates 
At the May meeting of 
branch of the Life Underwriters’ As 
sociation of the City of New York, the 
committee on 


the Bronx 


nominations and elections 
presented the following slate of officer 
and board of director nominees for the 
administrative 1953-54: 
Prudential; administrative 
Miller, CLU, 
Prudential public relations vice presi- 
dent, Anthony J. DeMaio, John Han- 
cock; educational vice president, Julius 
R. Lattanzi, CLU, Prudential; treasurer, 
Elizabeth M. Ether, Prudential; secre- 
tary, Edward FE. Grigg, John Hancock. 

Directors nominated to serve through 


year President, 


Louis Lurie, 
Howard 


vice president, 


June, 1956, were Joseph J. Gleeson, 
John Hancock and Murray M. Keyes, 
Metropolitan. 

The following directors were elected 


to serve as follows: Murray E. Baron, 
Prudential, to serve through June, 1924, 
replacing Benjamin Zuckerman, and Kr- 
win J. Gurian, John Hancock, to serve 
through June, 1955, replacing M. Lindy 
Lindenbaum, CLU. 


Samuel L. Zeigen, general agent, 


Provident Mutual in New York, has 
made three out-of-town talks in recent 
weeks in addition to speaking at the 


Provident general agents’ convention at 
the Chamberlin Hotel, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. His latest talk was this week 
before the Cleveland Life Underwriters 
Association on the subject, “Hidden 
Treasurers in Business Insurance.” 

Mr. Zeigen also spoke May 5 before 
the Life Insurance and Trust Council of 
Pittsburgh on “Complacency Disturbers 
in Estate Planning” and the same week 
in Cincinnati where he told the local Life 
Underwriters Association about “Legal 
Aspects of Business Insurance.” 


Four Equitable Society 
Officers to Retire 


GIVEN DINNER TUESDAY NIGHT 
Vice Presidents J. R. Boldt, Mervyn 


Davis, Henry Greaves and Treasurer 
Montgomery Guests 





Four officers of Equitable Society, 
whose years of service collectively total 
174, were honor guests at a dinner in 
Union League Club. The executives, re- 
the this 
Vice Presidents Joseph R. Boldt, Mer 


vvn 


tiring at end of month, are 


Davis, Henry Greaves and Treas 
urer John L. Montgomery. 


Murphy, 


equitable, was host at 


Ray D. president of the 
the dinner which 
was attended by the officers of the So- 
ciety and Board Chairman Thomas _ I. 
Parkinson. Engraved silver trays were 
presented to the retiring executives as 
a personal tribute from the Society's 
officers. 

soth Mr. Boldt and Mr. Greaves have 
served Equitable for more than half a 
century. Joseph Boldt joined the So- 
ciety in 1895, working in the actuary’s 
department. He was made = assistant 
superintendent of the Bureau of Policy 
Claims in 1920 and promoted to super- 
intendent of the Group department eight 
years later. In 1945, Mr. Boldt was ap- 
pointed a second vice president and two 
years later made vice president, 
heading the department of policy claims. 

Henry Greaves began his long Equi- 
table career in 1894 as an office boy in 
the policy division. Four years later he 
was transferred to the financial depart- 
ment and shortly afterward was named 
secretary of the finance committee. He 
served successively with five treasurers, 
handling the purchase and sale of securi- 
ties. In 1914 he was named assistant 


was 





BERNARD A. THE 
Manhattan Life 
55 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y 
AGENCY CHickering 4-3811 


Non Medicals to Age 45 





treasurer and was appointed treasurer 
in 1937. He has been a vice president 
for the past year. Recently, the Ameri- 
can Banker, a financial publication, esti 
mated that Mr. Greaves, in his capacity 
as treasurer of the third laryest life 
insurance company in the country, has 
been one of the largest bond buyers in 


the world 

Mervyn Davis came to the Equitable 
in 1918 as an assistant actuary and 
shortly afterward was placed in charge 
of the annual dividend bureau. In 1928 
he was named Group underwriter and 
eight years later was appointed vice 


president in charge of the underwriting 
department. He has supervised the So- 
ciety’s underwriting practices since that 
time. Born in England, Mr. Davis is a 
graduate of Cambridge University and 
a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries 
John L. Montgomery came to _ the 
Equitable in 1931 with a broad back- 
ground in investments, gained in Phila 
delphia and New York. He had formerly 


been investment officer of trust funds 
with the National Bank of Commerce. 
From 1931 to 1937, Mr. Montgomery 


served on the President’s staff, 
promoted to assistant treasurer in 1937 
and became treasurer a year ago. He is 
a veteran of World War I in which he 
served as a captain of artillery. 

WILLLIAM C. RUGG DEAD 


William C. Rugg, 71, special agent for 


Northwestern Mutual, died recently in 
Rechester, N. Y. A Northwestern Mu- 
tual agent for 31 vears, he was con 
nected with the Earl E. Lincoln Agency 





ANOTHER. 


JEFFERSON 








‘Mr. 4% represents 
. Jefferson Standard. 


Jefferson Standard, 
now guaranteeing 
2%2% on policies cur- 
rently issued, hasnever 
paid less than 4% in- 
terest on policy pro- 
ceeds left on deposit to 
provide income. 





Jefferson Standard is one of the most aggressive life insurance companies in the country. 
It backs up its agents with a constant flow of new, powerful, personal selling material... 
such as the recently produced “Planned Protection Service” manual the use of which 


consistently yields a higher percentage of sales to prospects interviewed. 


AND ... Jefferson Standard offers the highest rate of interest paid under settlement 
options by any major life insurance company! Jefferson Standard has never paid less 


than 4%. This is a powerful selling aid in the Program Selling Interview. 


HOME OFFICE: 


STAND AR D 








Befferson Standard LIFE INSURANCE 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Co. 
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Insurance Not Kept 
Up With U.S. Growth 


J. A McLAIN TELLS 





CANADIANS 


Guardian Life President Addresses Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Assn. 
at Montebello 
Montebello, P. oO. 
amount of life insurance 
pace with the economic growth of the 
United States during the past two 
decades, James A McLain, president of 
Guardian Life of New York, told the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association meeting 

here. 

“Up until the past two decades the life 
business, as measured by pre- 
far outstripped the prog- 


May 21—The 
has not kept 


insure ince 
mium income, 


ress of the remainder of the economy, 
said Mr. McLain. “Between 18600 and 
1900 our national income roughly quad- 


rupled, and life premiums in- 


1930 


insurance 
1900 to 


creased 80 fold; from na- 
tional income again roughly quadrupled, 
and life insurance premiums increased 
tenfold. Today approximately 80% of 
all families are protected by life insur- 
ance; this is almost double the per- 


centage of family ownership of any other 


financial asset. 

“Despite excellent progress in prior 
years, over the past two decades private 
life insurance has failed to keep pace 
with the rest of the economy. From 1930 
to 1952 national income has almost 
quadrupled, whereas life insurance pre- 
miums increased but 2.3 times. This is 
in striking contrast to the period prior 
to 1930. Another measure of the rela- 


tive loss of position by the life insurance 
business is the sharp decline in the per 
centage of total security expenditures in 
accounted for by life 
Whereas in 1929 


the United States 
insurance premiums. 
life insurance premiums amounted to 
more than 80% of total security expen 
ditures, by 1952 this percentage had been 


cut in half to 42.4%. 
Aititude of Public 


almost 


amount of private life 
family in the 


‘The average 


insur: ince in force per 

United States is now only about $6,000, 
or less than one year’s income; more im- 
portant, this coverage represents less 


protection in real purchasing power than 


the $3,500 average insurance per family 
of more than 20 years ago. 

‘A particularly onesie feature 
about this situation is that the public 
apparently does not fully realize how 
much inflation has eroded its protection 
In a survey conducted ntti by the 
Survey Center of the University of 
Michigan in conjunction with the Agency 
a Association, the following 


findings were reported: 


‘About one of every five people stated 
latly that inflation had little or nothing 
to do with the amount of life insurance 

person should carry. 

‘About two out of every five people 
were unable to give any opinion. 

‘The remainder felt that inflation af 
fects the amount of insurance people 
should carry, but many reversed the re 
lationship, stressing that higher prices 


made it difficult to keep up premiums. 

“The study ‘that the life in- 
surance industry ineffective in 
putting across the concept of inflation 
necessitating insurance.” If true, 
this statement points a need for further 
activity by the Institute and every com- 
pany and its distributors. 

“It is painfully evident that present 
protection is grossly inadequate. At a 
time when, with high income and in 
heritance taxes, life insurance has be- 
come more important than ever before 
in our economic life as the sole me: 
whereby millions can achieve needed se 
curity by their own efforts, an increas- 


concludes 
has been 


more 


ins 


ing real amount of life insurance is indi- 
cated. 
“With the emergence upon the scene 
(Continued on Page 18) 


George L. Holmes to Head 
Canadian Life Officers 


Montbello, P.Q., May 21—George L. 
Holmes, of Toronto, is slated for elec- 
tion tomorrow as 60th president of Ca- 
andian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion, meeting here. 

Mr. Holmes, vice president of Manu- 
sacl Life will succeed Alfred S. 
Upton, of Waterloo, vice president and 
managing PM a of Dominion Life, who 
remains as an officer of the Association 
as past president. 

Other officers scheduled to be elected 
are: A. Bruce Matthews, president, Ex- 
celsior Life, first vice president; E. C. 
Gill, president, Canada Life, second vice 
president; and F. W. Hill. vice presi- 
dent and actuary, Crown Life, honorary 
treasurer. 

The Association voted to hold its next 
annual meeting at Montebello. 


World Health Big Problem, 
Dr. Routley Tells Canadians 


Montbello, P.Q., May 21—Foremost of 
the many problems facing humanity to- 
day is the wide gap jth exists between 
the great advances of modern science for 
the betterment of human life and the ap- 
almost 





palling conditions under which 
two-thirds of the ce I's populi - con- 
tinue to live, Dr. T. C. Routley, C.B.E., 
general secretary of the ¢ te Adi Medi- 
cal Association said here today. 

Dr. Routley, in an address before the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 


ciation, emphasized the fact that science 
now available the means of defeat- 
ing a host of crippling and death-dealing 
diseases which were, until recently, con- 
sidered as unavoidable sacblente and in- 
cidents common to human life. 

professions constituting the heal- 


has 





a 
ing arts are aware of the fact that 
they can do more than just fight rear- 
guard actions against disease,” said Dr. 
Routley. “The ever-expanding stockpile 
of scientific and medical knowledge pro- 
vides tremendons poss‘bilities for pro- 
moting health by positive methods and 
meeting disease head-on.” 

The speaker cited the work of the 
World Health Organization and the 
World Medical Association as organiza- 
tions which had made some progress in 
\siatic countries to check disease and 
death. He said that productivity had 
increased in these lands, standards of 


living had improved and poverty lessened. 


U. S. Representation at Meet 
Of Canadian Life Officers 


At the convention in Seigniory Club, 
Quebec, this week of Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association the follow- 
ing representatives were present from 
life insurance industry associations hav- 
ing headquarters in the United States: 

American Life Convention: T. A. Sick, presi- 
dent, and Ralph H. Kastner, general counsel. 

Institute of Life Insurance: Holgar J. John- 
son, president. 

Life _Insurance Agency 
J. Zimmerman, 
e Insurance Association of America: 
E. Shepherd, manager. 

National Association of Life Underwriters: B. 
N. Woodson, executive vice president. 
Representatives of American 
surance companies present were 


Management Associa- 
managing director. 
Bruce 


life in- 
these: 


Aetna Life: M. Irwin Doxsee, assistant ac- 
tuary. 
Connecticut General: B. M. Anderson, vice 


counsel. 
Assurance: 
president. 
A 


president and 
Continental 
executive vice 


Howard C. Reeder, 








Guardian Life: T. McLain, president. 

Tohn Hancock: Clarence W. Wyatt, vice presi- 
dent; Dr. Bishop C. Hunt, second vice president. 

Loyal Protective: John M. Powell, vice presi- 
dent. 

Metronolitan Life: E. C. McDonald, vice presi- 


Dougherty, second vice presi- 
from Ottawa, where company 
office: G. R. Berry, A. L. 
Foran, G. J. Spahn, sec- 


Charles G. 
dent; and these 
has Canad‘an head 
Cawthorn-Page, J. A. 


dent; 








ond vice president; Dr. W. Troup, associate 
med‘cal director; J. W. McKinnon, attorney; 
W. D. McKewen, third vice president; F. D. 
Smith, superintendent of agencies. 

Mutual Life of New York: Stanton G. Hale, 
vice president; Ward Phelps, director of field 
relations. 

Mutual Benefit Life: Richard E. Pille, vice 
president. 

New York Life: Raymond C. Johnson, vice 
president; Frederick A. Wade. field vice presi- 
dent; A. H. Thiemann and William F. Young, 
assistant vice pres dent. 

New England Mutual: D. W. Tibbott, director 


of advertising. 


Occidental Life of California: William B. 
Stennard. vice presidert. 

Paul Revere Life: F. L. Harrington, presi- 
dent; W. Douglas Bell, general manager for 


Canada. 

The Prudential of America: R. M. Green, vice 
president; . J. Cohagan, second vice president; 
A. G, ile director of agencies for Canada; 
Dr. E. A. Keenleyside, Canadian medical offi- 
cer; RK: L.. Miller. ‘Canz ad an director of admin- 
istration; J. J. Wilson, W. H. Powell, W. T 
Green, R. J. Hasbrouck, A. Johnstone, A. B. 
Yeates. 

The Travelers: R. C. president; 


Dimon, vice 


F. A. Clinton, assistant secretary. 

Union Mutual: RE. Irish, president. 

United Benefit Life; P. J. Hester, assistant 
to the vice president. 

Retail Credit Co.: L. R. Sams, vice president. 


From American Insurance’ Depart- 
ments came Commissioner J. A. Navarre 
of Michigan, and L. H. Sanford, Deputy 
Commissioner of Michigan. 


CLIOA Public Health Grants 


Grants of financial assistance to a 
number of public health projects are 
announced by the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association. These grants 
will permit the continuation of several 
projects already in operation and_ the 
inauguration of some new ones. 

Totalling nearly $50,000, the grants 
were made from the association’s Public 
Health Fund, which receives contribu- 
tions from 50-odd Canadian, British and 


United States member companies which 
are operating in Canada. During the 
past 27 years, the association has made 
grants of more than $1 million to organi- 
zations and medical research projects 
whose objects were to improve the 
health of the Canadian people. 


Some of the Grants 


Heading the list of this year’s grants 
is one of $10,000 to the Canadian Dia- 
betic Association to assist sufferers from 
this disease. This association aims to 
have every diabetic in Canada become 
one of its members. It is estimated that 
there are 180,000 known sufferers in this 
country and that 70,000 persons have the 
disease but are not aware of it. 

A study on extra-corporeal circulation 


being undertaken at the University of 
Toronto under the direction of Dr. W. T. 
Mustard has received a further grant 
of $2,500 from the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association. The aim of 
this project is to develop a machine that 
will perform the functions of the heart 
during heart operations, especially those 
on children with cardiac malformation. 

A third grant of $4,800 has been made 
to Hamilton College for a study on the 
thyroid hormone. This project has been 
using a radio-active isotope to study 
the effect of the thyroid hormone on 
the metabolism of the body. 


Film About Children 


A French version of the film “Our 
School Children’s Health” will be pro- 
duced as the result of a $2,000 grant 
from the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association. This film is based on 
the findings between 1945 and 1950 of the 
National Committee for School Health 
Research whose work was financed by 
the association. j 

Since 1947 the association has been 
supporting studies on the processes of 
aging. A further grant of $2,500 has 
been awarded to the Banting and Best 
Department of Medical Research at 


Increasing Growth of 
Insurance in Canada 


A. S. UPTON REVIEWS TRENDS 


Managing Director of Dominion Life, 
Retiring President of Canadian Life 
Officers Association 


Montebello, P. Q., May 21—Canadians 
today are more the need 
for secure personal financial programs 
than they have ever been before, A. S. 
Upton, vice president and managing di- 
rector of Dominion Life told the 
nual meeting of Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers here. “The trend is towards a 
strengthening of 
which will last through a lifetime,” said 
Mr. Upton retiring president 
of the association. “The public, 
is becoming conscious of the fact 
entrusted to the life 


conscious of 


an- 


financial programs 
who is 
more- 
over, 
that the funds 
insurance business help to strengthen the 
economic and social structure of the 
nation. 
“Since 1945,” Mr. continued, 
“insurance companies have continued 

and ef- 


Upton 
with increasing 
fectiveness. Life 
fundamental desire 


function scope 


insurance is based on 
man’s protect his 
unlimited 


natural in- 


family. As a result, it has 


potentialities. So long as our 
stincts endure, there will be 
security in the future that 
insurance can provide.” Mr. 
that during the Second World War com- 


a need for 
only life 
Upton said 


panies in the association subscribed $1,- 
500,000,000 to war and victory loans. 
Reviewing the 60 years of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities, Mr. Upton said that 
the association had originally eight mem- 
ber companies but today its membership 
had increased to 70. He pointed out that 


there was at the time of the organiza- 
tion of the association $300 million of 
life insurance in force in Canada and 


today there was $19 billion in force. 

He said that the public acceptance in- 
surance men were enjoying today re- 
flects the fact that Canadians now know 


more about the simple facts of life in- 
surance than ever before. 

“The mind of man,” said Mr, Upton, 
“has lifted us from the flicker of the 


gaslight to the flash of the atomic ex- 
plosion. We have solved many problems. 
But we stand uncertainly—under the 45,- 
000 foot shadow of a mushroom cloud. 
“The scientific wonder of the atom has 
been used thus far for spectacular de- 
struction, but there seems to be no ques- 
tion of its potenti ilities as a constructive 
power which, if properly controlled, can 
raise the standard of living throughout 
the world. It is the intention of this 
association to contribute to the continu- 


ing spread of personal and_ family 
security and be able to. satisfactorily 
meet any relevant problems the future 
may hold.” 





Toronto for continued research in this 
field. 

The study of severe malnutrition in 
infancy and childhood being undertaken 
at the Toronto Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren under the supervision of Dr. H. W. 


Bain will receive a grant of $5,720. 
Laboratory procedures necessary to di- 
agnose severe malnutrition in children 


are of such complexity that at present 
they are being applied in less than half 
a dozen hospitals across Canada. They 
have revealed some of the causes of the 
conditions and these have led to a better 
understanding of the problems involved. 

A second grant of $6,000 has been 
given to further the study on laryngo- 
tracheo-bronchitis being undertaken at 
the Toronto Hospital for Sick Children 
under the joint direction of Dr. Edward 
A. Morgan and Dr. Andrew J. Rhodes. 
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com- 
| $1,- \ 
a Do) 
a Sitting, left to right: Vernon R. Zimmer: : 
nem- man, Mgr. of Northern Virginia and 
rship Chairman of 1953 Advisory Committee; : 
that President William Montgomery; Samuel La Noue Matta, Mer. 
ae E. Moores, Field Vice President. of Los Angeles Branch 
me Standing, left to right: Joseph A. Barbeau, and a member of the 
; Mgr. of District of Columbia; Clarence Committee for nine 
e in- L. Fritz, Mgr. of Newark, N.J.; Joseph H. terms, could not be 
re- Prager, Mgr. of Atlantic City, N.J.; Leslie present because of ill- 
ae es H. Warshell, President of the William ness. During 1952 Mr. 
ar Montgomery Quality Club, Chicago Matta was Chairman 
ni, Branch. of the Committee. 
the 
ent. The members of Acacia’s Field Advisory Committee for 1953, shown above, 
Na have recently completed their meeting at Palm Beach, Florida. These top flight managers 
has qualified for a place on the Committee as a result of their outstanding performance in all 
hed phases of agency management during 1952. 
“tive The Company’s leading personal producer who is President of Acacia’s honor organization, 
tes the William Montgomery Quality Club, also serves as a member of the Field Advisory 
this Committee. 
on When William Montgomery, President of Acacia, established this Field Advisory Committee 
muly “ . ar X . 
eile twenty-four years ago he charted a new and effective course for attaining a closer working 
¥ rhe . ) o . . o . . 5 
ture relationship between the Field and Home Office. He felt that the interests of Acacia policy- 
eal holders could be best served if those charged with the responsibility of management and the 
this men representing the Company in the Field could have the opportunity to meet regularly 
around the conference table in open and frank discussion of plans and policies of vital con- 
’ p P P 
Bhs cern to both. 
‘hil- The Field Advisory plan has worked wonderfully well for Acacia and we are proud of the 
fad fact that a number of other life insurance companies have adopted the idea. 
7LU. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Washington 1, D.C. 
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Occidental of California Realigns 
Canadian Agency Operation 


\ realignment of the Canadian agency 
operation of Occidental Life of Califor- 
nia will take place on June 1 when W. 
Lockwood Miller relinquishes his posi- 
manager for Canada 


tion as general 


while continuing with the company as 
general agent at London, Ontario. 

The 
by William B. Stannard, vice president 
in charge of agencies, and Mr. Miller in 


announcement was jointly made 


a series of personal meetings with prin- 
cipal Occidental agency groups in Can- 
ada from coast to coast. 

Mr. Miller’s decision to concentrate his 
efforts on the successful general agency 
he founded in London 14 years ago came 
after nearly a decade and a half as Occi- 
dental’s general manager for Canada. 
He took over leadership of the company’s 
Canada-wide agency operation in Janu- 
ary, 1940, from his father, J. W. Miller, 
Occidental in its 


who pioneered for 


Canadian sales operations. The Miller 
\gency at London became one of Occi- 
dental’s leading production units in Can- 
ada under Mr. Miller’s management, at 
the same time that he was heading up 
the Dominion-wide sales program. 

Mr. Miller joined Occidental’s Cana- 
dian management program at the com- 
pany’s head office in London in Sep- 
tember, 1939, when he became assistant 
general manager under his father. A na- 
tive of Winnipeg, he had received de- 
grees in business administration and law 
at the University of Southern California 
and had been a practicing attorney in 
Los Angeles before going into life in- 
surance. Upon following his father into 
the general managership, he continued 
the program of extending Occidental’s 
Canadian representation and during the 
past 13 years established a number of 
successful new general agencies across 
Canada. In his own general agency at 
London, he developed two million dollar 
producers. Nineteen individual Canadian 
producers last year exceeded the million 
dollar mark in volume of paid Ordinary. 





Manhattan Elects Treasurer 





RALPH P. SCHABERG 


Manhattan Life of New York Tuesday 


elected Ralph P. Schaberg as treasurer 


and H. O. Seale, Jr., as agency vice 
president. Mr. Schaberg, who started 
with the company in 1923, had been 


assistant treasurer since 1950, A veteran 
of World War II, he 


European Theater of 


served in the 
Operations 
the 103rd Infantry Division 


discharge in November, 1945, Mr. Scha 


with 
Upon his. 


and Agency Vice President 


H..O, SEALE, JR. 


Manhattan Life, serving 


as mortgage loan representative. He is a 


berg rejoined 


member of the American Institute of 
Real Estate Appraisers. 

Mr. Seale joined the company in 1945 
1949, he 
was appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies, Western division, and a year later 
became home office director of agencies. 
He started his life insurance career in 
1927 on the West Coast. 


as Pacific Coast supervisor. It 





quarters. 


Address replies to: 





John Weaver Honored at 
United States Life Dinner 


John Weaver, newly elected executive 
vice president of United States Life, was 
introduced to the company’s agency 
managers of New York and New Jersey 
at a dinner held May 19 at the Hotel 
New York. 

Mr. Weaver, who becomes chief ad- 
officer of U. S. 
Raymond H. 


Commodore in 


Life, 
Belknap, 


ministrative was 


introduced by 
president. More than 40 agency mana- 
gers and company officials were present 
Mr. Weaver at the affair. 

Dash, Dascit 
Underwriters, Inc., leading U. S. Life 
general agency, welcomed Mr. Weaver 
on behalf of the entire field force. Brief 
comments on company sales activities 
were extended by Fred O. Becher, vice 
president in charge of Group; J. Francis 
Welch, vice president in charge of A. & 
H., and Robert W. Staton, superintend- 
ent of agencies. Each speaker discussed 
recent U. S. Life progress which has 
been highlighted by a 32% increase in 
new life paid-for during the first four 
months of 1953 as against the same 
period last year. Similar gains have also 


to greet 


Emanuel president of 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for 
GROUP ACCOUNTS SUPERVISOR 


One of nation’s leading group underwriters has responsible 
position open for man experienced in the production and 
administration of large group accounts. 


The man we have in mind preferably will be age 35 or over 
and will be able to assume a great deal of responsibility based 
on a broad and varied experience in this type of work. He 
will be a member of the Home Office Staff, and will handle 
large group cases as a representative from company head- 


This position is backed by an attractive salary proposition 
commensurate with ability. Also included is a broad group 
insurance program and an excellent retirement program. All 
replies will be acknowledged and the best qualified applicants 
will be interviewed personally. Please give full information 
in your first letter, which will be held in strict confidence. 


BOX NO. 2170, 


The Eastern Underwriter, 
93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





been recorded in both Group sales and 
accident and health. Many new agency 
appointments and the entering into sev- 
eral new states during the past year 
have contributed to this rapid growth 
of the company. 

Also in attendance at the dinner were 
Louis C. Morrell, recently elected to the 
company’s board of directors; Armand 
Sommer, vice president of Continental 
Casualty and U. S. Life, and George M 
Selser, vice president and secretary. 


Life Cos. Asked to Submit 
Views on Sec. 213 Changes 


Life insurance companies licensed in 
New York have been asked by the New 
York State Insurance Department to 
submit their views on the formulation 
of rules pertaining to recently enacted 
changes to Section 213 not later than 
June 15. 

An informal hearing on the proposed 
rules, was held this week at the New 
York Department and was attended by 
Department officials and company rep- 
resentatives. 

Major part of the discussion centered 
around new training allowances for 
agents and additional compensation to 
new general agents. 
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Left to right: Tom Moody, Fort Worth; 
M. Fraser, president of the company; E. 


President Peter M. Fraser of Con- 
necticut Mutual Life gave a dinner May 
8 at the Shamrock Hotel, Houston, in 
honor of his company’s representatives 
from all parts of Texas. May 1 marked 
the 20th anniversary of the company in 
Texas, 

“The Connecticut Mutual 
three general agents in this state in 1933 

E. F. White at Dallas, G. Archie 
Helland at San Antonio and the Shep- 


appointed 





Security Mutual Million 
Dollar Agency Club Meets 


Nineteen general agents of the Million 
Dollar Agency Club of Security Mutual 
Life met with three of the company’s 
officers last week at the Hershey Hotel, 
Hershey, Pa. 
company’s home 
office from ee. Mig 
President Frederick D. Russell, Agency 
Carson, and 

Robert E. 


Representing the 
Binghamton, were 
Vice President Norman T. 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Richard. Club 
meeting included General Agent Milton 
R. Polland, Milwaukee, president; Gen- 
eral Agent A. Stewart Payne, Bingham- 
Agent 


officers present at the 


ton, vice president; General 
Harold D. Buffalo, 
and General Agent Burton J. 
New York, treasurer. 
Security Mutual’s Million Dollar 
\gency Club was established over five 
years ago for the purpose of discussing 
problems of the field and the home office, 
to coordinate the activities 


Farber, secretary ; 


300kstaver, 


in an effort 
of both in the operation of the com-. 
The MDAC acts in an advisory 


capacity to the home office and assists 


pany. 


and advises other agencies so that they 
may qualify fer membership in the club. 
Qualifications for membership require 
that an agency attain $1,000,000 of paid 
volume production based on Security 
Mutual's point system. Seventy-five per 
total 
credit and the balance may come from ac- 
cident & health or group production. Life 
membership is granted after an agency 
qualifies for the MDAC for five consecu- 
live years, "4 


cent of the must be life volume 


i 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 











G. Archie Helland, San Antonio; Peter 
Dale Shepherd, Jr., Houston; and E. F. 
White, Dallas. 


herds at Houston,” President Fraser 
said. 

“These agencies have chalked up out- 
standing records and it is quite signifi- 
cant that these general agents are still 
on the job 20 years later,” he continued. 

“In 1948 a fourth 


this 


was estab- 
Thomas N. 
Moody was appointed general agent at 
Fort Worth—and that agency is doing 
very well, too. E. F. White voluntarily 
relinquished the Fort Worth 

so we could establish this fourth 


agency 


lished in state when 


territory 
agency. 


“Our Texas representatives have 
placed a total of $194,445,261 new life 
insurance protection,” President Fraser 


said in congratulating the group. “There 
are 35,000 Connecticut Mutual policies in 
force in Texas and we've paid over $17,- 
000,000 in benefits here,” he concluded. 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 











“Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


Continental Assurance Company 
Chicago, IIl. 
32 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 








HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 

















N. J. SALES CONGRESS 





To Be Held May 27 Under Auspices of 
Five Northern New Jersey Life 
Underwriters Associations 


The New Jersey Sales Congress being 
held by six of the North Jersey Life Un- 
held in 
Newark, 
May 27, theme being “Expanding Your 
Markets.” Harold M. Stewart, CLU, ex- 


ecutive Prudential, 


derwriters Association will be 


Prudential Gibraltar Building, 


vice pre sident, The 


will keynote the program. Other speak 


ers: 
G. M. Barry Morton, Manufacturers 
Life, Montreal; Sidney Smith, Equitable 
manager, New York; Michael Coyle, 


Phoenix Mutual; Robert T. Greene, 
Metropolitan Life, Paterson 

The underwriters associations are those 
of Bergen-Passaic, Elizabeth, Hudson 
County, Morristown, Newark and Plain- 
field. 
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Mutual Trust is soundly and economically 
managed for the benefit of its policyholders 
ona purely mutual basis with a strong general 
agency force operating in a stable territory. 


lIL., Ind., la., Mich., Minn., N. D., Ohio, Wash., Wis., 
N. Y., Conn., Me., Mass., N. H., N. J., Pa., R. |., Vt., Cal. 


Exceptional Field Opportunities Available... 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 



















































































































Manager for Guardian Life 





RICHARD R. ROTH 
President James A McLain of Guard- 
ian Life has announced the appointment 


anes : s 
of Richard F. Roth as manager of the 





company’s agency in the Graybar Build- 

ing, New York City. Prior to this ap 

pointment, Mr. Roth was assistant man 

ager of Guardian’s Ludwig B. Lask 

Agency at 19-25 West Forty u 

Street. He will assume the itie S 
‘ 


new post on 
\ graduate 
Mr. Roth has a 


of more than 2 





experience in 
chester County. He began his | 
ance career as an agent, later 
into supervisor 


ciated with the 





ry work. He became 
Lasko Agency in May, 








05 Sa Intie neluded sunerv: 
1950, where his duties included superv 
sion of both full-time and brokerage op- 
erations. 

Mr. R rent Gr 

ALT. Ro agency € wavy 
ryt dt Ee 
Building nerly unde e j 
managers] Mes Jerome A 
Rooney and Jack Leve il, bot! 
whom have ret 1 from re 


sponsibilities because 








Mr. Roth is active in loc 

circles and in the civic a S 
home community Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. He is a charter member of the 
Life Underwriters Association of West 
chester County, a member of the Life 
Supervisors Association of New York, 
his local chapte “ross, The 
Community Chest, the irent-Teachers 
Association, and the Huguenot Yacht 
Club at New Rochelle 
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Plans For Mutual Benefit Regionals 


“The ABC's of Star Salesmen” will be 
the theme of the 1953 regional meetings 
of Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, N. J. 
Planned to stress how leading agents 
use basic concepts of life insurance to 
attain production stardom, the June 
meetings will feature individual talks, 
as well as panel and round-table dis- 
cussions. 

The first meeting at The Ahwahnee, 
Yosemite National Park, June 8-10, will 
be followed by others at Shawnee Inn, 
Del., and General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Savannah, both June 21-23; and at Bed- 
ford Springs, Penn., and the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, both June 24-206. 

Chairmen of the meetings are: Di- 
rector of Sales Services Gordon Hull, 
Director of Agency Finance Chauncey 
A. Brown, Director of Analgraph Train- 
ing Edward C. Hawes, CLU, Director 
of Field Supervision Stuart A. Monroe, 
and Director of Field Training H. 
Douglas Palmer. 

After a welcome by a home office ex- 
ecutive, each meeting will begin with a 
discussion of life insurance as “Amazing 
Property.” John H. Sherman, San 
Francisco; Warren F. Knauss, Phila- 
delphia; Sidney Weil, Cincinnati; Wil- 
liam N. Thurman, Atlanta; and Howard 
E. Dahlberg, CLU, Iowa, will tell as- 
sembled fieldmen how a belief in and 
use of “life-insurance-as-good-property” 
concepts have advanced their careers. 

Paul von Paumgartten, Milwaukee; 
McGlinn, CLU, Miami; 
Thomas E. Duane, Akron; George D. 
James, Jr., Albany; and Frank R. Capka, 
Los Angeles, will discuss how better 
prospects lead to better production, de- 
scribing their techniques in using re- 
ferred leads, centers of influence and 
other prospecting methods. 

Members of the field force who at 
one time qualified as first-year leaders 
will describe how “lives” production 
contributed to rong success. toes the 
speakers are John S. Bell, Los Angeles; 
Walter Vogel, Hartford; Robert D. Con- 
don, Richmond; William D. Smith, 
Jacksonville; and Edward C. Dunn, De- 
troit. 


Thomas B. 


Round Table Groups 


Round-table groups will discuss “Clos- 
ing Sales in Today’s Market,” describing 
the importance of “hot” markets, and 
selling higher-than-average size policies. 

Moderators of the a will in- 

clude: William F. Temple, Ag womrieg 
( ‘ity; Albert I. Stix, Jr., CL Gr Louis; 
Seymour Greenberg, Chicago- Pace 
William H. Elden, Jr., Duluth; Charles 
E. Brewer, Jr., CLU, Charlotte general 
agent; E. Darrel Hill, Lexington; Hal 
W Dale, Jackson; Hilary J. Boone, Jr., 
Cincinnati; William A. Ewing, Pitts- 
burgh; Ralph Szabo, CLU, New York- 
Huber; Stanley R. Wayne, general agent, 
New York-Salinger-Wayne; Edwin D. 
Lonie, Buffalo; Donald Shopiro, Syra- 
cuse; William H. Foreman, manager, 
Newark; Lawrence R. Feetham, Seattle; 
Herbert W. Humber, CLU, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The first day’s meeting will be con- 
cluded by “Company Plusses,” the gen- 
eral agents’ discussion of the company 
from the field point of view, and a 
description of what the company has 
meant in their careers. Among the 
speakers are General Agents John O. 


Wilson, Seattle; Arthur F. Lewis, 
Syracuse - Edward L. Rosenbaum, Brook- 
lyn; Alfred a; Lewallen, CLU, Miami; 
and Frank C. Hughes, CLU, Milwaukee. 

The second day’s session will begin 
with a talk on “Analagraphy” as a key to 
success. Speakers will discuss why they 
use the Analagraph, the company’s 
patented programming procedure, and 
how its precepts can be used in all other 
types of selling. Agents who will speak 
are: Charles R. Gibbs, CLU, Los 
Angeles; Grank Crowell, Hartford; Don- 
ald W. Warner, Toledo; Charles E. 
Reynolds, Jr., Norfolk; and Kendall W. 
Chapple, Saginaw. 

Panel discussions, moderated by home 
office members, and consisting of field- 
men, will discuss how hours may be added 
to the life underwriter’s effective time 


by the use of organization, door openers 
and prestige building. Home office 
moderators are: Director of Sales Serv- 
ices Gordon Hull, Director of Field 
Supervision Stuart A. Monroe, Assistant 
to the Director of Field Supervision 
Robert H. Stevens, Assistant Director of 
Field Personnel Wilbur E. Hintz and 
Management Training Supervisor H. 
Preston Smith. 


Other Features of Program 


Panel members are: John F. Bond, 
Grand Rapids; Paul W. Cook, CLU, 
Chicago general agent; Louis Fish, 
Peoria; Charles J. King, CLU, Kansas 
City; Allen M. Barrett, Baltimore; John 
H. Hanway, CLU, New York-Youngman ; 
Jack P. Rudolph, New York-Huber; C. 
Carney Smith, CLU, Washington, D. C., 
general agent; Harold M. Covert, Jr., 
Philadelphia; William F.  Jubinville, 
Springfield, Mass.; Robert H. Gilmore, 
Jr, CLU, Hartford; Roland G. Holm- 
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Can SUBSTANDARD 


PREFERRED? 


Definitely! You meet a potential bigger buyer 
with some slight impairment who says: ““Why 
can’t I get a ‘Preferred’ policy? 

























He can. U.S. Life’s PREFERRED WHOLE 
LIFE policy is preferred as to amount and 
rate. Because the minimum is $10,000 he 


sions. ) 


Call your U.S. Life 
office for details. 























gets preferred treatment on rates. (Broader 
market—fewer frustrations—more commis- 
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gren, Newark; Joseph P. Judge, Boze- 
man, Montana; H. Leon Villinger and 
Dale Schlager, both San Francisco; 
Francis J. Conlin, CLU, Spokane general 
agent; K. Eugene Robinson, Louisville; 
Jack i. Gold, Miami; Stephen HH. Cross, 
Nashville; and F. Donovan Cooper, Lex- 
ington. 

The Million Dollar Round Table will 
be discussed as a stimulus to large pro- 
duction and prestige by Lloyd T. Ram- 
sey, Memphis general agent; oo M. 
Baker, Los Angeles; William 7 Larsen, 
CLU, Newark; Max M. “pana Cleve- 
land; and Lawrence G. Singer, Mil- 
waukee. 

Another feature of the second day’s 
sessions will be a discussion of business 
insurance in 1953 by Campbell B. Chase, 
Grand Rapids; Edward P. Warren, 
Cleveland; Philip J. Foster, Manchester; 
3ruce B. Gorsuch, Los Angeles; and J. 
Spalding Reilly, CLU, Charlotte. 

Talks on “Conviction” by home office 
executives will conclude each meeting. 
Speakers will point out the great im- 
portance of the life insurance industry 
in the nation as the means for the in- 
dividual to achieve security. 

President H. Bruce Palmer, Vice 
Chairman of the Board John S. Thomp- 
son and Vice President Harry W. Jones 
will address the meeting banquets. 

Associate Director of Agencies Charles 
G. Heitzeberg, CLU, will be the closing 
speaker at three meetings and Vice 
President Richard E. Pille will conclude 
the other meetings. 

Acting as toastmasters at the ban- 
quets will be General Agents Ervin D. 
Hintzpeter, Bozeman, Montana; Frank- 
lin F. Pierce, CLU, Spring field, Mass. ; 
Meade J. McMillen, CLU, Richmond, 
Virginia; Robert L. Foreman, CLU, At- 
lanta, Georgia; and Robert W. Wilkin- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Field speakers at the banquet include 
Bruce Bogue, CLU, Los Angeles; John 
I. English, Washington, D. C.; Harold 
W. Storer, CLU, Bruce Parsons Agency, 
Chicago, Illinois; and Edwin D. Lonie, 
Buffalo. 

Awards will be presented at the ban- 
quets to Lives Leader kK. Eugene Robin- 
son, Louisville; Volume and Earnings 
Leader Max M. Matson, Cleveland. As 
leading second year agents, Clyde E. 
Davison, Cincinnati, will receive the 
award as leader in lives and Cy Block 
of New York-Nashem will receive both 
the volume and earnings awards. Among 
the first year agents, Robert D. Condon 
of Richmond will receive all three—lives, 
volume and earning—awi heme 

Director of Field Training Douglas 
Palmer is the chairman of Se home of- 
fice committee planning the meetings. 
Serving with him on the committee are 
Chauncey A. Brown, director of agency 
finance; Gordon Hull, director of sales 
services; Edward K. Leuzarder, Jr., 
agency department manager, and Stuart 
A. Monroe, director of field supervision. 


John B. Stearns Promoted 

John B. Stearns, of Madison, has been 
promoted by The Prudential to the posi- 
tion of assistant actuary. With Pru- 
dential since 1938, Mr. Stearns always 
has been associated with the company’s 
actuarial department. 

During World War II, he served with 
the Army's ordnance department and, 
when he left the service in 1946, he held 
ihe rank of first lieutenant. 

Mr. Stearns was born in Baltimore, 
Md., and moved to New Jersey at the 
age of 11. He was graduated from Colum- 
bia High School in Maplewood and, in 
1937, received a Bachelor of Arts degree 
in mathematics from Amherst College. 

He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, a 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries, and a 
member of the Madison Golf Club. 





Are You on the Right Track? 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President 
of the Combined Group 


Are You Heading inthe Right Direction? 
You Will Be....1# You Represent — 


HEARTHSTONE INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. COMBINED INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
120 Boylston Street Boston 16, Mass. 5316 Sheridan Road Chicago 40, Iii. 


COMBINED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
2817 Maple Avenue Dallas 4, Tex. 
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Appointed Attorney for 


Continental American 





WILLIAM F. SPANTON 


Continental American Life of Wil- 
mington, Del., has appointed William F. 
Spanton, attorney, at the home office, it 
is announced by Claude L. Benner, presi- 
dent. 

Recently released from the service, 
Mr. Spanton was formerly attorney for 
General Baking Co. of New York. He 
attended the public schools of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and George Washington Uni- 
versity before entering Yale from which 
he was graduated in 1939 and from Yale 
Law School in 1942. He entered Officer 
Candidate School from which he was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in 
1942, served both at home and abroad 
until released from active duty in 1946 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

His first position as an attorney was 
with the law firm of Root, Ballantine, 
Harlan, Bushby and Palmer of New 
York, which he resigned in 1948 to be- 
come attorney for the General Baking 
Co. This position was held open for him 
after recent release from service but he 
accepted appointment with Continental 
\merican. 


Franklin April Business 

Chas. E. Becker, president, Franklin 
Life, Springfield, Ill, has announced that 
new paid business during April (exclud- 
ing annuities) totalled $36,175,309, a 
45.4% increase over the same month last 
year. New paid sales during the first 
four months of 1953 are 45.2% ahead of 
the same period of last year. 

Named “Man of the Month” for April 
was Robert W. Decker, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama. Leader in new sales for the month 
was Edward Mass, Coral Gables, Florida. 

During the month of June Franklin 
Life sales organization will participate 
in a campaign honoring the birthday of 
J. V. Whaley, vice president and di- 
rector of agencies. 


LINCOLN PORTRAIT AWARD 

The Art Directors Club presented its 
“Award of Distinctive Merit,” to Wil- 
liam A. Smith for his Abraham Lincoln 
portrait, commissioned by the John Han- 
cock far use in its national advertising. 
This marks the third time that a John 
Hancock illustration has received honors 
of the Art Directors Club. In 1947, Ben 
Stahl received the Award of Distinctive 
Merit for his drawing of John Paul 
Jones. Harvey Dunn received an Award 
ot Distinctive Merit for his painting of 
Stormalong, in 1950. 

The Abrahi um Lincoln illustration is 
one of seven that Mr. Smith has painted 
for John Hancock advertisements. The 
others are Noah W ebster, Dr. William 
Morton, Walt Whitman, the Congress- 
man, Robert E. Lee and Will Rogers. 


New Confederation Managers 


Confederation Life has appointed H. Glen W. M 
Griffiths, CLU, manager of its British actuary, Federal Life, died last week. Mr. former general agent, the Topeka terri- 


Columbia division, suceeding R. H. 
Squire, CLU, 
pany. With Confederation since 1932 Mr. 
Griffiths became Edmonton division man- 
ager in 1941 and superintendent of agen- 


35 years with the com- 


Glen W. Myers Dead 


yers, vice 


Myers, who was associated with Federal 
Life for almost 20 years, joined the com- bined under Herbert A. Hedges, general 


pointed actuary and then elected to the 
board of directors and for the past sev- N 
n 


Hedges Territory Expanded 


and Due to the death of R. W. Creary, 


tory of Equitable Life of Iowa has com- 


pany as assistant actuary, later being ap- agent of the Kansas City agency of the 


company, it was announced by Ray E. 
Fuller, agency vice president. 
Equitable Life of Iowa field as- 


cies at Toronto head office i i ral vears servi ‘ “eee pasitaaia be - 1 a 
- t ead ce in 1948. His eral years serving as vice president and sociate since 1919 and general agent for 


new agency assistant is D. K. McColl. 
At Saskatoon, 
been made divisional manager for newly 
created Fraser Valley branch. 


S actuary. 
F.-'P. Price, CLU, «has 


his daughter, B 


Mr. Myers resided in Park Ridge, 


»€ rnice. 


the company in Kansas City since 1924, 


Ill., Mr. Hedges is well-known for his activi- 
and is survived by his wife, Florence, and ties in the NALU, and for his com- 


pany affiliation. 





Lhe Conrectiout Ulutual 


for You in 


Broad limits up to $350,000 
Substandard up to 500% 

Wide range of plans — Age 0-70 
Graded Premium Ordinary Life 


5, 10, 15 year Term, and Term to 65 





@ Surolus Facilities | 


10, 15, 20 year Family Income and Decreasing 


Term riders. Also Family Income to 65 


Single Premium Annuities (including Deferreds) 


— limit $1,000 per month income 


Annual Premium Annuities — limit: 


annual 


premium of $10,000 or annuity of $1,000 per 


month, whichever is lower 


Pension & Profit-Sharing Plans (including 
Deposit Administration for auxiliary account) 


. Facts, figures and 


proposals of all kinds 
gladly furnished. Phone or 


write our nearest office. 











CONNECTICUT MUTUAL GENERAL AGENCIES 


Albany 1, N. Y., James T. Purves, 75 State St. 
Albuquerque, N. M., Timothy B. Ingwersen, 
121 East Tijeras Ave. a 
Atlanta 3, Ga., P. L. Bealy Smith, 
Citizens & Southern Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore 1, Md., Thomas W. Harrison, Jr., 
307 North Charles St. 
Birmingham 3, Ala., Stewart H. Welch, Jr., 
rown-Marx Bidg. 
Boston 9, Mass., Winslow S. Cobb, Jr., 50 Congress St 
Boston 9, Mass., Rob’t. B. Whittemore, 82 Devonshire St. 
Bridgeport 3, Conn., Harry E. Duffy, 
Bridgeport- City Trust Co. Bldg. 
Buffalo 2, N. Y., Jack O'Bannon, Liberty Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte 2 2, N. c. Philip F. Howerton, Johnston Bidg. 
Chicago 3, ill., Robert E. Florian, 39 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 2, Ill., Henry C. Hunken, 1 North LaSalle Sc. 
Chicago 3, Ill., James F. Ramsey, Field Bldg. 
Cincinnati 2, O., James H. Farrar, Carew Tower 
Cleveland 14, O. Harry H. Kail, Leader Bldg. 
Columbus 15, O.. Victor K. Miller, Beggs Bldg. 
Dallas 1, Tex., Everett F. White, 107 North Field St. 
Davenport, Ia., Paul C. Otto, Davenport Bank Bidg 
Decatur, Ill., Ww. Robert Moore, Citizens Bank Bldg 
meee ie 2 , Colo., Norris E. Williamson, 
S. National Bank Bl dg. 
Des Seals, 9, Ia., Sherry R. Fisher, Fleming Bldg 
Detroit 26, Mich., Charles E. Stumb, Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Erie, Pa., James J. Reid, Palace Bldg. 
Fort Worth 2, Tex, Thomas N. Moody, 
WwW. TF. Waggoner Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich., Herbert C. Remien, 
Association of Commerce Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Joseph J. H. Richter, Jr., 
Payne-Shoemaker Bldg. 
Hartford 3, Conn., Ralph H. Love, 75 Pearl St. 
Houston 2, Tex., The Shepherd Agency, Esperson Bldg. 
Huntington 9, West Va., R. Homa Houchin, 
First Huntington Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Indianapolis 2, Ind., Claude C. Jones, 
1812 North Meridian St. 
Jacksonville 2, Fla., Victor W. Wilson, Lynch Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Edward B. Bates, 
1016 Baltimore Ave. 
Knoxville 02, Tenn., Harry M. Watson, 
Hamilton National Bank Bi idg. 
tone Beach 12, Calif., C. Carter Echaatdes, 
& M. Bank BI dg. 
Los Anusle 5, Calif., on C. Jones, 
0 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Fics th 17, Calif., William H. Siegmund, 
609 South Grand Ave. 
Louisville 2, Ky., Moss & Moss, Starks Bldg. 
Memphis 3. Tenn., A. V. Pritchartt, Sterick Bidg. 
Miami 32, Fla., F. R. Anderson, Pan American Bk. Bidg. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis., Kenneth W. Jacobs, Bankers Bldg. 
Minneapolis 2 Minn., Frank J. Lynch, 
Northwestern Bank g. 
Nashville 3, ne ee , Norris Maffett, 814 Church Se. 
hee / Edward C. Jahn 
he ioe Court Bidg. 
New ae 12, La., Thomas F. Barrett, Jr., 
Factors Bldg. 
New York 6, N. Y., The Fraser Agency, 
J. M. Fraser, G. A., 149 Broadway 
New York 17, N. Y., Paul L. Guibord, 6 E. 45 Se. 
New York 17, N. Y., Horace S. Jenkins, Jr., 17 E. 42 Se. 
New York 17, N. Y., Halsey D. Josephson, 527 5th Ave. 
Norfolk 10, Va., D. Conrad Little, Royster Bidg. 
Oakland 12, Calif., James L. Taylor, 1404 Franklin St. 
Oklahoma City 2, Okia., Robert H. Carter, 
Petroleum Bldg. 
Omaha 2, Neb., Paul C. Kaul, 405 S. 16th Sc. 
Peoria 2, Ill., Chester T. Wardwell, Cent. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., John C. Knipp, Jr., Architects Bldg. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., Vernon S. Mollenauer, 
1616 Walnut Sc. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., Robert N. Waddell, Koppers Bidg. 
Portland 3, Me., Richard M. Boyd, 415 Congress Sc. 
Portland 4, Ore., The Merrifield Agency, Equitable Bldg. 
Providence 3, R. I., Walter K. R. Holm, Jr 
Industrial Trust Bldg. 
Raleigh, N. C., William T. Beaty, Security Bank Bldg. 
Richmond 5, Va., J. Robert Nolley, Insurance Bldg. 
Rochester 4, N. Y., Robert M. Williamson, 
Lincoin-Alliance Bank Bldg. 
Rockford, Ill., Francis P. Beiriger, 
Rockford News Tower 
Rutland, Vt., William C. Shouldice, Mead Bldg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., Jack Hensley, Arcade Bldg. 
St. Paul 1, Minn., Joseph A. Diefenbach, 
Pioneer Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 1, ti tah, Max S. Caldwell, Judge Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Tex., G. Archie Helland, 
Frost National Bank Bldg. 
San Diego 1, Calif., Alpheus 3 Gillette, 
1407 Sixth Ave. 
San Francisco 4, Calif., panaee H. Dieckhoff, 
315 Montgomery 
Seattle 1, Wash., Edward U. Banker, 
1411 Fourth Ave. Bidg. 
South Bend 9, Ind., P. A. Teal, 527 Sherland Bidg. 
Spokane 4. Wash., Thomas R. Carey, Med. Centr. Bidg 
Springfield 3, Mass., Wallace C. Brunner, 95 State St. 
Svracuse 2, N. Y.. Limon E. Stiles. Heffernan Bidg. 
Toledo 4, Ohio, Floyd A. Rosenfelt, Martin Bldg. 
Utica 2, N. Y., Frank H. Wenner. 
Utica Gas & Electric Bldg. 
Washington 5. D. C.. John Lister McElfresh, 
Woodward Bidg. 
Wichita 2, Kan., O. Lynn Smith, 
Kaufman Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Foanh Carlucci, 212 So. Market St 
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Anthony Now President 
Life Insurers Conf. 


SUWANNEE LIFE EXECUTIVE 


Started Insurance Career on a Debit; 
Was a Commander During 


World War Il 


J. R. Anthony, Jr., 
Life, 


secretary and 


treasurer, Suwannee Jacksonville, 
Fla., was this week elected president of 
Insurers Conference at its an- 
Atlantic City. He 
during 


the Life 
nual meeting in was 
secretary of the Conference 
1946-47. 

A native of 


Florida, Mr. 


from 


Anthony was 


graduated University of Florida, 


class of °31, with two degrees. Between 
college terms he carried a debit, and 
after graduation went with the Penin- 


sular Life of Jacksonville. After a short 
time on a debit he was brought into the 
policy department at the home office, 
and in 1933 was elected assistant secre- 
tary. Next, he became Florida state 
manager in charge of Ordinary life for 
American National of Galveston. Then 
for two years he was with International 
Business Machines Corp., and in Sep- 
tember, 1937, became secretary and treas- 
urer of Suwannee. 

During the war he was a commanding 
officer of the Organized Surface Bat- 
talion in Jacksonville, wtth rank of com- 
mander. He has served on the board of 
Duval County Red 
chairman of its disaster 


Cross and as vice 
committee. 


Dr. Nat P. Doak Dead 


Dr. Nat P. Doak, vice president and 
medical director of Great Southern Life, 
Houston, died in a Houston hospital on 
April 20. He was 52. 

Dr. Doak held membership in_ vari- 
ous medical organizations, including the 
Harris County Medical Society, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Texas Medi- 
cal Association and Association of Amer- 
ican Physicians and Surgeons. In Janu- 
ary, 1952, he was designated a Diplomate 
of the Board of Life Insurance Medicine 
and, at the same time, was appointed 
to the Committee for Medical Examina- 
tions of American Life Convention. 


Great-West Life Reports 
$25 Million for April 


Great-West Life has reported over 
$25 million of new business. during 
April, the 15th consecutive month in 
which new business exceeded the cor- 
responding month of the previous year. 
The company’s total business in force 


now stands at $2,235,000,000. 
C. C. Bremer, Newark, was leading 
representative for the company with 


$290,000. N. Levine of Montreal I branch 
was leading Canadian representative 
with $161,000 

The Cleveland branch had exceeded 
its full 1952 production at the end of 


April, the first branch to do so. The 
Karl M. Schwemm Agency led the com- 
pany for the month, to mark the fourth 


month of more than $2 mil- 
lion of production, and the 106 consecu- 
tive sda of more than $1 million. 
California was in second place with new 


consec utive 


business of $1,849,000 and St. Louis, 
with the best April in history, placed 
third with a total of $1,238,000. Minne- 


apolis and Newark branches both showed 
totals of more than one million for 


April. 


Sales at Record Levels 


New England Mutual Life reports 
figures for the first quarter of 1953 show 
a gain of $9,167,482 or 8.95% in paid-for 
new business over the similar period of 
last year. Sales totals for January, 
February and March qualify each of 
these months as the largest of its kind 
in the company’s 108 years of operation, 


while January’s $43,067,739 set a new 
ceiling over all previous months. 
J. H. HUBER, JR., PROMOTED 


John H. Huber, Jr., former assistant 
regional Group supervisor in Occidental 


Life of California’s Cincinnati Group 
office, te been promoted to regional 
Group supervisor in that office. Mr. 


Huber joined Occidental as a Group 
representative in Cincinnati in 1951, and 
was made assistant regional supervisor 
June 1, 1952. 


N’Western Mutual Crosses 
$7 Billion In Force Mark 


Northwestern Mutual Life crossed $7 
billion in force last week with the issu- 
ance of a $40,000 policy on the life of 
Reverdy Wadsworth, son of the late U. 
S. Senator James W. Wadsworth and 
grandson of the late Representative 
James W. Wordsworth. The policy was 
delivered to Mr. Wadsworth’s wife, 
Eleanor Roosevelt Wadsworth, who is a 
cousin of the late President Franklin D. 
hKoosevelt. 

Grant L. Hill, vice president and di- 
rector of agencies of Northwestern Mu- 
tual, flew to Geneseo, N. Y., to present 
the $40,000 policy to Mrs. Wadsworth 
personally. Also present were Agent F. 
B. Linfoot, who wrote the insurance, and 
General Agent E. E. Lincoln of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 





In your 
ands... 





Thats 


~2Orw 


rests the Security of others 





“i 


Berkshire Life provides 114 


Adult and Juvenile Life and Accident & Health policies 
and riders to take care of the three most vital problems: 


death, disability and old age. 


le In the A & H Field: 


Centennial A & H — lifetime accident and sickness income 
Modern A & H — low cost coverage for the wage earner 


Fer 


@ Superior Accident — complete accident coverage for men 


and women 


e@ Accident Expense — medical payments for men, women 


and children 


@ Hospital Expense — liberal individual and family hos- 
pital and surgical benefits 


@ Non-Occupational A & H 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write 
to the nearest Berkshire General Agent for FREE copies of both 
the handy pocket-size Merchandise Chart and Portfolio which 
outline the many unusual sales opportunities. * * * 


Keep Your Eye on 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Life, Annuities, Accident & Health and Hospitalization 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY e CHARTERED 1851 








Conn. Mutual Increases 
Mutual Life has had an 
in the amount of new 


Connecticut 
increase of 44.5% 
life insurance placed last month as com- 
pared to April, 1952. A gain of 24.3% in 
new business has been chalked up by the 
company for the year to date. 

Every month of 1953 has been one of 
the biggest in company history. March 
is the first, January the second, April the 
fourth and February the seventh largest 
month in new business since the com- 
pany was established in 1846. 


McLain Talk 


(Continued from Page 12) 


over the past two decades of state capi- 
talism in all its forms, with aie 
provided security held out alluringly < 
one of its fruits, the further develepeent 
and progress of life insurance has be- 
come more important than ever before. 
It has become so not only because of its 
greater economic importance, but also 
because it has become morally indis- 
pensable. Life insurance stresses the 
importance and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual in earning and providing for his 
own -security, as contrasted with the 
easier, though morally less satisfying, al- 
ternative of obtaining security through 
the labor of others. 

‘A trend toward diverting a decreas- 
ing portion of security expenditures into 
liieé insurance premiums developed dur 


ing the depression, war and_ post-war 
years. This may be considered by many 
a natural result in the political, social 


and economic climate of the period. To 
others, it seems that an earlier recogni- 
tion of the dangers inherent in govern- 
mental interferences and programs, a 
more militant resistance to their con- 
tinuance and extension, and constant 
opposition to governmental encroach- 
ment on areas which private business 
serves with greater efficiency and econ 
omy were implicit in the trusteeship ot 
management in such a business as ours 
To all of us, there remains a crystal- 
clear challenge and opportunity—to start 
an upward curve showing that more and 
more of our fellow-citizens’ security ex- 
penditures will be channeled into the 
personal and mass insurance coverages 
available through life companies. 

Poses Some Question. 


“T end on a more hopeful note. The 
record shows we have been holding our 
own relative position in the past five or 
six years. This in itself is encouraging as 
presaging an end to the long decline, 
but it is not enough. We must better 
our relative position and make up for 
some of the lost ground of the past two 
decades. 

“In closing, let me leave with you, for 
definitive answers, some distribution 
questions still to be resolved. 


“Will increases in mass coverage re- 
tard the growth of personal insurance ¢ 
Should they? How will the career un- 


derwriter fare? 

“Will the salaried 
commission agent: ? 

“What of the general insurance man as 
an outlet of growing import ince for life 
insurance distribution ? 

“What of the future of the 
agency system ¢ 

“Is there a growing tendency for gov- 
ernment supervision to absorb manage- 
ment responsibilities ? 

“Will government welfare 
confined to subsistence levels ? 

“Finally, will we, in life insurance, 
meet the challenges and fully realize the 
opportunities which lie ahead ?” 


agent replace the 


general 


plans be 
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New England Mutual Life 
Conferences On Estate Planning 





Left to right, seated: 


Robert J. Lawthers, 

second vice president, Hanover Bank; 
Merton E. Sayles, CLU, 
CLU, second vice president and director 
attorney. 

The third and fourth sessions of the 


England Mutual's current series of 


New 


intensive Estate Planning conferences 


fiellmen to the 


brought 150 qualified 
Hotel Statler in New York and 75 to 
the Bellevue Stratford in Philadelphia, 


earlier this month. 

Aimed at the “middle level” of agents 

those who are neither new to the busi 
nor at the top of the ladder, the 
conferences are the answer to the prob- 
lem of bringing concentrated advanced 
training and up-to-the-minute market 
information to busy life underwriters 
with a minimum of time loss. 

Conferences follow the pattern of the 
highly successful series of advanced un- 
, clinics held in centrally- 


ness 


derwriting 


located cities throughout the country 
during 1951-52. The morning of the first 
day is devoted to principles of estate 


planning, followed in the afternoon by a 
session on techniques of estate planning, 
and in the evening by “room-hopping 


April Sales Set Record 


Life insurance purch ises in the United 
States in April were $3, 235,000,000 an all- 
time record for April purchases and ex- 
ceeded only twice before, in March and 
last December, it was reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. This compared with $2,571,- 
000,000 in April of last year, represent- 
increase of 26%. 


ing an 

Purchases of ordinary life insurance 
in April were $2,086,000,000, 20% over 
\pril a year ago. Industrial life insur- 


ance bought in April amounted to $521,- 
000,000, an increase of 5% over the cor- 
responding month last year. New group 


life insurance amounted to $628,000,000 
in April, an increase of 90% over April a 
vear ago. These represent new groups 
set up and do not include additions un- 
der group insurance contracts already 
force. 

In the first four months of the year, 


total life insurance purchases were $11,- 
539,000,000, an increase of 24% over the 
first four months of 1952. Ordinary life 
insurance bought accounted for $7,644,- 
000,000, an increase of 19% over last 
year. Industrial life insurance purchases 
represented $2,026,000,000 of this ers 
four-month total, an increase of 9% from 
last year, while new group life insurance 
amounted to $1,869,000,000, a rise of 88% 
from the first four months of last year. 


Ferdinand Wolf, 


assistant superintendent of agencies; 


Stern, 
director of benefits and estate planning; Warren Eireman, 


attorney; Benjamin attorney ; 


Joseph Trachtman, attorney. Standing: 
Homer C. Chaney, 


of agencies; Thaxter P. Spencer, pension 


sessions which allow opportunity for in- 
formal discussion. Ninety-minute panels 
on business insurance and on pension 
trusts complete the program on_ the 
morning of the second day. 


Carrying out the “case method” of in- 
struction, several prominent New York 
attorneys and a banker joined the regu- 
lar New England Mutual home office 
“faculty” to show the actual methods of 
operation of an estate planning team 
The guests were Ferdinand Wolt, attor- 
ney; Benjamin Stern, attorney; War 
ren Eireman, second vice mee AA the 
Hanover Bank; and Joseph Trachtman, 
attorney. 

Members of the New England Mutual 
home office staff who regularly conduct 
the conferences are: Homer C. Chaney, 


second vice president and director 
of agencies; Robert J. Lawthers, director 
of benefits and estate planning; Merton 
FE. Sayles, CLU, assistant superintendent 
of agencies; and Thaxter P. Spencer, 
pension attorney. 


CEU 


New Connecticut Gen. Home 


Office To Be Built in 1954 


The Turner Construction Co. of New 
York will build the new home office 
building of Connecticut General Life 
which will be in Bloomfield, five miles 


distant from Hartford’s business district 
It built the Port Authority Bus Termi- 
nal, new Chrysler Building East, Sin 
clair Office Building in New York, and 
was a co-builder of the United Nation’s 
headquarters. It is also building the 
Kresge and Aldrich Halls of Harvard 
University School of Business Adminis- 
tration and General Electric’s Appliance 
Park near Louisville. 

The Connecticut General’s plan is to 
build on the well-wooded 268 acre tract 
of land in Bloomfield. Construction is 
not expected to be started before 1954. 
The Bloomfield site was chosen after 
survey of 16 sites and serious considera- 
tion of at least 20 others by the archi- 
tectural firm of Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill, New York, and the Connecticut 
General’s building committees. Connec- 
ticut General Life has expanded 
rapidly that it now has almost three 
times as many employees in the home 
office alone as the 656 who moved to the 
present location in downtown Hartford 
27 years ago. 


so 


Manhattan Life’s Field 
Force Sets Month Record 


In April, President’s Month, The Man- 
hattan Life’s field force far exceeded 
last April’s figure of $12,234,750, a record 
for one month, when it chalked up $15,- 
877,577 of submitted business against a 
quota of $12,999,999 the highest ever 
undertaken by the company. 

3art M. Rogers, Aubrey E. Green 
\gency, Westwood, N. J., won the vol- 
ume award nationally, as well as that for 


the eastern and southern division. The 
Green Agency won two other awards, 
one for leadership in Group 3 volume, 
the other for being fourth nationally in 
volume. 

The Grosten Agency, Lo; Angeles, won 
five awards. Nathan Posner of Grosten 
walked off with the national award for 
number of new lives, as well as two 
regional awards for the Pacific coast, one 
for volume, the other for lives. The 
Grosten Agency, chalking up $1,800,000 
of submitted during President's Month, 


won the agency award for national lead- 


ership in volume, as well as an award 
for leading in Group 1 in the agency 
competition. 

General Agency Awards went to the 
following: 

Group 1: Richard M. Grosten, — An- 
geles; Group 2: P. A. Peys New 
York City; Group 3: Aubrey E. Green 


3ernard A. 
Frederick | 


Westwood, J.; Group 4: 
Haas, New York; Group 5: 


Smith, Chicago. 
_In addition, the following four agen- 
cles won awards for leading nationally 
in volume during President’s Month. 
1. Richard M. Grosten, Los Angeles: 
2. P. A. Peyser, New York City; 3. 
lames G. R: inni, New York City; 4. Au- 
brey E. Green, Westwood, N. J. 
Two Dinners Held 
On Thursday evening May 14 two 


dinners were held simult: Sanemai in New 
York City and Los Angeles in observ- 
ance of the President’s Month accom- 
plishment. Qualified field representa- 
tives gathered at the Saint Moritz Hotel 
in New York and at the Statler Hotel 
in Los Angeles to learn of the record- 
breaking results achieved in honor of 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., president of The 


Manhattan Lif 


Travelers Appointments 
_ Several recent field appointments in 
life, accident and group lines have been 
announced by the Travelers. 

Three group supervisors have been ap 


pointed: They are: Robert E. McCub 
bin at Houston; Fred M. Triece, Jr. 
Charlotte, and Robert E. Vigneau, Cin 
cinnati. 

Four group supervisors have been 
transferred. They are: Harry C. Trent 
from Charlotte to Baltimore; Raymond 
J. Finn from New York City to New 
Haven; James B. Tucker from Atlanta 


to Birmingham; and W. Rogers Primm, 
Ir., from Birmingham to Jacksonville. 
Two assistant managers have been 
transferred. They are: Malcolm W 
Dunlevie from Atlanta to Jacksonville 
and Arnold G. Cure from Jacksonville to 
Boston. 
_ Two field supervisors have been trans- 
ferred. They are: Joel W. Griffith from 
Oklahoma City to Little Rock and Blaine 
. Olsen from Oklahoma City to Colum 


bus, Ohio. 
Le Roy V. Wilson, who has been 
agency service representative at Brook- 


lyn, has been appointed field supervisor 
there. 

John A. Pinchback has 
pointed field supervisor at Atlanta upon 
his return from military service. 

New field supervisor appointments in- 
clude: David E. Doyle, Martin F. Mc- 
Hugh and John R. Van Wagoner, B fos 
at New York City; Herrick S. Massie, 
Ir. Richmond; Eugene T. Brousseau, 
Toledo; William C. Pritchett, Jackson- 
ville; Harold E. Cumberland, Oklahoma 
City; Robert G. Bruce, Los Angeles, 
Alexander E. Beddow, Houston; Owen 
S. Strand, Denver; and Miles O. Moore, 
Jr., Little Rock. 


been reap- 


Atlantic Life Appointments 


In Houston and Nashville 


Atlantic 
appointed Cecil B. 


has recently 


Richmond, 
Ray, 


Life, 


general agent in 





CECIL B. RAY 
Houston, Texas, and John H. Judd, 
manager, in Nashville. 
Prior to serving as a captain, USMC, 
during World War II, Mr. Ray was 





JOHN H. 


JUDD 


\cacia Mutual, 


ing the years 1946-49 he was a successful 


issociated with and dur- 


supervisor and general agent for 
National. In 1950 Mr 
the 


agent, 


the Lincoln Ray 
Ray-Brooks 


Ala 


sales de- 


became associated with 


Co. of Montgomery, 
manager of the 


was later elected 


Machinery 
where he 
partment 
president. 


Was 


and vice 


Mr. Judd was formerly associated with 
the Volunteer State Life for eighteen 
years. In 1946 he was promoted to su 
pervisor and in 1951 was named a general 


agent, 
association 


a position he held until his recent 
with Atlantic Life. 


MARKS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

Fred A. Schuler, manager of The Pru- 
dential’s Horseshoe Curve district office 
in Altoona, Pa., recently observed his 
25th anniversary of service. 

Mr. Schuler has been manager of this 
district since November, 1948. He first 
entered Prudential service as an agent in 
Oil City in 1928 and later was pro- 
moted to a district office that was es- 
tablished there. He was associated with 
the Bradford office from 1936 to 1948 
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ACCEP- new Ordinary life insurance bought in 
1952 was approved for issuance without 


HIGH LIFE INSURANCE 
TANCE RATE 


medical examinations, 

With applications for Ordinary life in- More than 400,000 new extra-risk life 
surance, excluding credit policies, at a jnsurance policies were issued in this 
record 6,970,000 in 1952, the number ap- country in 1952 to persons in impaired 
proved for issuance of policies rose tO health or hazardous occupations, accord- 
the highest proportion experienced since jng to the Institute. The extra-risk poli- 
records have been kept, the Institute of — cies numbered 12% more than were is- 
Life Insurance reports. sued two years ago and represent in 

More than 97 out of every 100 applica- © ™@ny instances persons who would have 
tions were accepted during the year. All been uninsurable by standards of a gen- 
but 200,000 of the 6,970,000 cases were ¢ration ago. 
approved for policies, 92% of those ac- Last year’s purchases of extra-risk 
cepted being under standard rate policies policies, all on the Ordinary insurance 
and 8% under extra-risk policies. plan, represented $1,880,000,000 of pro- 

During the past year, about 500,000 tection—9% of all Ordinary purchases in 
more policies were issued than would 1952, excluding credit life insurance. 
have been had the acceptance rate of 50 At the start of this year, more than 
go still applied, the Institute said. 4,700,000 extra-risk policies were in force 
f approximately $11,700,000,- 
high as 10%. Since then, the rate of ac- 000. Two years ago, there were nearly 
4,400,000 such policies for $9,600,000,000 


through: (1) the careful check-up given in force. 


years 





At that time, declinations often ran as for a total 
ceptance has been materially stepped up 


those applying for insurance, providing a ee ee 
more accurate measure of insurability; 
and (2) 


extra-risk insurance, 


widespread development of INSURANCE TAXATION STUDY 
making policies \ study of the fire and casualty Fed- 
available to large numbers of persons eral income tax. situation by Allstate 
with impaired health or in hazardous [nsyrance Co. of Chicago discloses that 
occupations.” in the nine years ending in 1951 the an- 
If all applicants for life insurance were "ual premium volume, after dividends 
taken into consideration, including the t© policyholders, has increased from ap- 
large numbers of buyers of Group and proximately $2.5 billion to nearly $7.5 
Industrial policies who are not required billion. The stock companies’ share of 
to take medical examinations in most the total decreased from 80.5% to 77% 
cases, the ratio of those accepted would While mutuals increased from 17.8% to 
char. 19.8%. Keciprocals increased from 1.7% 
to 2.9% 


be even |} 


More than half of all policy declina- 
tions in 1952 were due to evidence of The total taxes for nine years 
amounted to $826 million. Although 
stock companies’ share of the premium 
volume was 79%, they paid 88.3% of the 
Mutuals paid 11.5% and 


some form of the cardiovascular-renal the 
impairments, commonly called heart dis 
eases. Many persons with minor heart 


ailments were accepted, however, at ex- total taxes. 


‘ i re eae Fe ay 

tra rates. About one-fourth of those ac- TeCiprocals 0.2% 

cepted under extra-risk policies had such The study also showed that each of 
ailments. the three types of carriers retained ap- 


In recent years there has been an in- Proximately the same percentage of 
gross income (before Federal taxes). The 
of the to- 
tal while mutuals retained 5.9% and re- 


crease in the writing of new life insur- , ; 
ance policies without medical examina- stock companies retained 6.7% 
tions, and in 1952 two-thirds of all Or- 
ciprocals retained 6.2%. Retained income 
of all carriers totaled $2.7 billion, or 
6.5% of net premiums written. 


dinary insurance policies purchased, 

clusive of credit life insurance, were in 
this category. All non-medical applica- 
Of the total Federal income taxes for 
on the basis of detailed information given the nine years (amounting to $826 mil- 
in them. More than $7,000,000,0000 of the lion or 29.8¢ 


tions, of course, received careful scrutiny 





/ of retained income) stock 








MERLE 


GULICK 


Merle A. Gulick, vice president, Equi- 
table Society, is chairman of a New 
York Men’s Committee, for the 1953 
United Negro College Fund campaign. 
This is a group of business and _ civic 
leaders seeking $300,000 from business 
firms and corporations throughout 
Greater New York toward the Fund’s 
national campaign goal of $1,500,000 on 
behalf of the Fund’s 31 member colleges 
and universities. 


* * * 


James C. Jamieson, well known local 
agent of B lairstown, N. J., and a member 
of the New Jersey legislature’s House 
of Assembly, is one of the leading 
supporters of Robert B. Meyner, Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor. Mr. 
Meyner was formerly a State Senator 
from Warren County and Mr. Jamieson 
sometime ago undertook to advocate him 
as a gubernatorial candidate. 

x * x 


Deuel C. Woodward has returned to 
his position as vice president of the 
Woodward Agency, Inc., Niagara Falls, 

’. He recently spent two years in 
the United States Army and served in 
Germany. He attended the University of 
Kentucky, agent’s school of the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, Philadel- 
phia, and Aetna Insurance Group agents’ 
multiple-line training school at Hartford. 

x ok ok 


B. William Steinberg, CLU, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Ja- 
maica, L. I., has been elected executive 
vice president of the Kew Gardens Hills 
Lodge of B’nai B’rith. He has previously 
served as editor sat the Lodge’s monthly 
publication and as chairman of various 
committees, 

a Tae 

J. Howard Alltop, secretary of Ameri- 
can United Life has been appointed gen- 
eral chairman of the Indianapolis Com- 
munity Chest Campaign for 1953, the 
Community Chest Board has announced, 
Mr. Alltop headed the group divisions 
for the 1952 campaign. 

* * * 


Robert M. Sampson, of Institute of 
Life Insurance, was one of the prize win- 
ners in the cow judging contest for 
advertising men which was sponsored by 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 





companies paid $729 million or 32.5% of 
their retained income while mutuals paid 
$95 million or 20% and reciprocals paid 
$1,762,000 or 3.2%. 


Pach Bros. 
MORTIMER E, SPRAGUE 


Mortimer E. Sprague, vice president, 


Home Insurance Co., will be in London 
during the Coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth. During the war he was executive 
of the planning division, Office of Chief 
of Transportation in Washington, and 
held the rank of lieutenant colonel seeing 
service in both the E uropean and Medit- 
erranean theatres of operation during 
the spring of 1944. He also participated 
in the conferences held at Malta and 
Yalta during January and February, 
1945. Mr. Sprague is also a vice presi- 
dent and a director of Home Indemnity. 
* * * 


Julius Berry, agent of Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity at Tupelo, Miss., who 
is one of the civic-minded insurance men 
of that town, is now on a trip abroad 
which will include the Coronation in 
London. Mr. Berry stopped off in New 
York and Hartford before flying to 
Rome on May 17. He has represented 
Hartford A. & I. for a number of vears 
and is a graduate of Washington & Lee 
University. 

* * * 

Elliott V. Bell, chairman of executive 
committee of McGraw - Hill Publishing 
Co., and former Superintendent of Banks 
of this State, has been elected a director 
of New York Telephone Co. Mr. Bell is 
a director of New York Life and was 
a former financial writer on New York 
Times. 

* * * 

George P. Olmsted, president, Bankers 
Security Life, will be the featured 
speaker at the second annual convention 
of the Consumer Credit Insurance Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Grove Park 
Inn., Asheville, N. C., June 5 through 7 
General Olmsted, who recently completed 
an extended tour of duty in Europe with 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
as Director of Military Assistance, will 
report to the credit insurance industry 
on present conditions in Europe and 
their relationship to the American 
economy. 

ee 

Russell Wood, assistant general man- 
ager of Imperial Life of Canada, and 
Mrs. Wood, have arrived in London to 
attend the convention of the company’s 
3ritish representatives which this year 
will be held at Torquay. 

x ok  * 

John P. Battin, Mutual Life of New 
York, Philadelphia, is serving as chair- 
man for Chester and New Castle count- 
ties in the current financial campaign 
of the George School. 
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Pearl Chairman Flies Here to 
National Board Dinner 


One of the British insurance execu- 
tives who attended the annual dinner 
of National Board of Fire Underwriters 
at Hotel Commodore last week was 
George Reginald Louis Tilley, chairman 
of the Pearl Assurance board of di- 
rectors. The principal speaker at the 
dinner was E. B. Ferguson, managing di- 
rector of the Phoenix-London, and chair- 
man of the British Insurance Associa- 
tion. The visit of Mr. Tilley was a ges- 
ture of good will to the Nz itional Board 
and a special appreciation by the chief 
executive of another British company 
that this invitation to the British Insur- 
ance Association’s chairman had been 
extended. 

Mr. Tilley 
Tuesday night, 
Thursday night. 
on Saturday of 

The Pearl's 


flew over, arriving on 
the dinner being on 
He flew back to London 
last week. 
chairman said to the 
writer that the address of Frank A. 
Christensen, president of America Fore, 
before Insurance Institute of London in 
1951 had made an unusually fine impres- 
sion on British insurance companies and 
had enhanced British-American entente. 

G. R. L. Tilley, succeeded his father, 
Sir George Tilley chairman of the 
Pearl board after Sir George died in 
1948 at the age of 81. The present chair- 
man had held several offices with the 
company, including that of solicitor and 
of secretary. His first visit to this coun- 
try in the interests of the Pearl was in 
1934 and he was here again in 1951. 

On April 7 in his report to stock- 
holders of the Pearl, Chairman Tilley 
stated that the 1952 total premium in- 
come of the Pearl group, including sub- 
sidiary companies, was 3434 million 
pounds, made up of 44% _ Industrial 
life insurance, 206% of Ordinary life in- 
surance and 30% fire and accident busi- 
ness, 


as 


* * * 


Many at Hemispheric Lunch 


A large turnout of insurance people 
attended the Hemispheric Insurance Day 


luncheon held under auspices of Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, May 14. Chief 
speaker was J. Peter Grace, Jr., presi- 


dent of W. R. Grace & Co. Presiding at 


the luncheon was A. F. Lafrentz, presi- 
dent American Surety. For the first 
time, John A. Diemand, president, Insur- 


ance Co. of North America, was not able 
to appear at an Insurance Hemispheric 
Day event because of a _ brief illness. 
Only representative of South America 
present was Carlos Guinle of Ajax Insur- 
ance Corp., Rio de Janeiro, Chamber of 
Commerce arrangements were made by 


aoe ON Kirkpatrick, manager, insurance 
division of the Chamber. Chairman of 
the luncheon committee was Henry C. 


Thorn, resident vice president, Insurance 
Co, of N. A. Secretary of the commit- 
was Harry F. Legg, insurance sec- 

New York Board of Trade, Inc. 


tee 
tion, 











surance Co., U. S. Casualty, Unity Fire and 
Utica Mutual Insurance Co. 
Banks present were Chase National, 


Irving Trust, National City and Under- 


writers Trust. 
x  * 


London Paper’s Survey 

The writers in the special survey of 
insurance and banking published by The 
Financial Times of London and _ their 
subjects were as follows: 

3ritish Insurance, a Year of Achieve- 
B. Ferguson, chairman British 
Insurance Association. 

Marine Insurance—D. King-Page. 

Motor and General Accident Insurance 
in 1952—T. W. Coleman, home acci- 
dent manager, Norwich Union Fire. 

The National Importance of Home 
Service Insurance—G. A. Mullins, chair- 
man, Industrial Life Offices Association, 














The Further Expansion of Fire Insur- 
ance—J. H. J. Day. 





Ordinary Life Assurance—A. G. Sim- 
ons, chairman, Life Offices Association. 
x * x 

’ 

Most of the members of the insurance Hartford’s Statler Hotel 
committee of Chamber of Commerce ot At last the new Hotel Statler of 
the U. S. were present, chairman of the Hartford is being built. And it is about 
committee being Clinton L. Allen, presi- time that this great insurance center 
dent Aetna Insurance Co. Among those will have a hostelry in keeping with the 
on the Chamber’s insurance committee: importance of the town. Hartford has 

Marshall B. Dalton, president, Boston Manufac the most under-built ] ) 1 facilitie hae 
turers Mutual; Robert E. Dineen, vice presi- : A = er-built lotel facilities ot 
dent, Northwestern Mutual; Edwin J. Faulkner, any city ot equal importance. And the 
president, Woodmen Accident; Chester O. two principal hotels—the Bond and the 
Fischer, vice president, Massachusetts Mutual ; Heublein—have not bee ble t 
Walter L. Hays, president, American F. & Re AES LO ACCOM 
rey 52 W. Heard, vice president, Hartford modate conventions of more than a few 
: bs Chatice E. or, president, Ameri- hundred people. That has been a serious 
can utual Liability; Carl N. Jacobs, president Ss ‘ ¢ 

; J , ’ ituation c : < ; 
Hardware Mutual Casualty; also rn etton from the st indpoint of the 

H. Clay Evans Johnson, president, Interstate irtford insurance companies who have 
L. & A.; C. A. Loughin, vice president, Home; found it impossible to hold large con- 
James L. Madden, second vice president, Metro- ventions of the nation-wide type—the 
politan Life; Lorimer W. Midgett, Elizabeth 1i.4 that the Waldorf S 1d hoes 
City, Gr Hasire Murcayli. Aasocintes kind that the Naldorf, Statler, New 
Insure rs, Inc.; Courtlandt Otis, Johnson & Hig- Yorker, Commodore in New York take 
gins; Frank A. Roberts, executive vice presi- in their strides 
dent, Glens Falls; Bradford Smith, Tr., vice S pias | Yous 
president, Insurance Co. of N Chase M. _ ome years ago the National Asso- 
Smith, general counsel, Lumbermen’s Mutual; ciation of Insurance Commissioners met 
Harold M. Stewart, executive vice president, in Hartford and the Commissioners found 
Prudential; T. Mearl Sweitzer, general counsel, 


Employers Mutual 


On 


committee were these: 


themselves confronted by a lack of hotel 
rooms which created 
able situations. At 
vention the large 


Liability. 


Waldorf-A 


some uncomfort- 
that particular con- 
delegation from the 


the storia luncheon 


Clinton L, Allen, president, Aetna Insurance T P nk : 
Co., Robert S. Bodet, vice president and_ sec- New York Insurance Department, headed 
retary, Home Insurance Co., Clarence A. Borst, by the then Superintendent, Louis H. 
vice president, U. S.C asuaity; Tohn T. Byrne, Pink, was given rooms at Farmington 
president of Talbot Bird & Co.: R. W. Cauchois, some distance fro the citv. S pa tees 
vice president, Johnson & faakia: Tohn A. ays SS rom 1e city. - uperin- 
Cook, vice president. Johnson & Hievins; Vin. tendent Pink and some Deputies went 
cent Cullen, president, Treaty Management out for a walk after breakfast, had got- 
Corn. Pac 
THOMANET Eee ericelnrenidentabire Assos (tou about a mile away from the Farm- 
ciation of Philadelphia; W. H. Heincke, vice ington Inn when a_ heavy rainstorm 
president. American Lumbermens Mutual; Vic- started and they finally showed up at 
tor Herd, executive vice president. America 2 s ay. a eel . 
Fore; Harold Jackson, president, McGee & Co. the Bond, convention headquarters, with 
W. Alexander Kerr, vice president, Liberty their clothes soaking wet. 
Mutual: E. A. Kratovil, vice president, Car- \ couple of years ago it was an- 
ninter & Baker; Arthur Lafrentz; Dean M. ‘ . ‘Cas eT a : 
Parker, general manager, the Travelers; Rodney nounced that the Hotel Statler Co. bites 
E. Piersol, vice president, Alexander & Alexan- coming to the rescue and would build 
der; Junius L. Powell, partner, Chubb & Son; a large hotel in the city, almost across 
W. Irving Plitt, vice president. Atlantic Mu- eknmoe < ‘ ee > , 
tual Arthur Snyder, vice president, Alfred M. the street PEGE the Hotel Bond and : 
Best & Co.; Mortimer E. Sprague, vice presi; block or two from the railroad station. 
dent, Home; and Lester Van Name, Despard & But the building operation was delayed 
i : : , because Statler couldn’t obtain the con- 
These companies, industry organiza- struction materials. 
tions, agencies and brokerage offices had Well, that sad situation has been cor- 
tables at the luncheon: rected and work is now under way in 


Aetna Insurance 


Co., Alexander & Alexander, building a 16-story hotel with 455 rooms 


Inc., America Fore, American Fire & Casu- and of an ultra-modern design 

alty, American Foreign Insurance Association, Ractectnely | ea ae 5S i : 
American International Underwriters, American .xteriorly, t 1€ artford . tatler will 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, American Ma- resemble the United Nations Building 
rine Hull Insurance Syndicate, American Rein- and Lever House in New York. If. the 


surance 


Cox, 


Surety, Appleton & 
Casualty & Surety 


American 
Inc., Association of 


Group, . . . . 
design proves as popular as is expected, 


Companies, Atlantic Mutual. then the Hartford Statler may well be 
Alfred M. Best Co., Bleichroder Bing & Co., a model for other medium-size Statlers 
Booth Potter Seal & Co., Boston Insurance Co. . her cities i ate - aceerdi 
Carpinter & Baker, Casualty Reinsurance As- 1" Other cities in the country, according 
sociation of America, Central Mutual Insurance to Arthur F. Douglas, Statler president. 
Co., Chubb & Son, Connecticut General Life, Besides its modern, “floating” architec- 
Despard & Co., Employers Mutuals, Equitable ture. then fete : he listi SEE: 
Society, Excess. Insurance Co., Excess Under- ure, the hote as Other distinguishing 


ae innovations. It will have a ballroom that 





writers, 

ee & Ellis, Horn Sete . can accommodate 1,300 persons in a 

‘ire <Assoc‘ation of America, General Adjust- : _ ae end 2 . 

ment Bureau. W. R. Grace & Co.. Great Ameri- single gathering; and that, when so 

can, Griswold & Co., Hardware Mutuals, Hart- large a meeting area is not required, can 

ford A, & I., Hartford Fire, Home Insurance be subdivided by use of sliding sound- 

Co. > 
Institute of Life Insurance, Insurance Co. of proof wooden partitions into a series of 
A., Tohnson & Higgins, Manhattan Life, Ma- smaller rooms that can take care of 

rine eee = Deg oot _— . McLennan, parties of from 20 to 600. 

ne., Massachusetts ondme anc nsurance o., ic i es > oa ee oa: ~ > 

Massachusetts Mutual, William H. McGee & rhe hotel will be ait conditioned. But 

Co.. Mendes & Mount, Mutual Boiler & Ma- a section of each guest-room window 

chinery Insurance Co. =r . can be opened if the guest chooses. And 

PP agg oi ergy oa a ea Or fe, the entire window, of the wide “picture” 

North American Re., Northeastern Insurance Variety may be opened by the maid, 

Co.. Officinas de Ultramar, S.A. of America. — with a key, and swung in for easy 
Pritchard & Baird. Prudential Insurance Co, \ashing 

Seibels, Bruce & Co., Sterling Offices, Ltd., "gens ay : c 

Talbot, Bird & Co., the Travelers, Union Rein- Every guest room will have a com 





! 


Chairman of the Pearl | 








TILLEY 


G.-K:; 





bination television-radio set in addition 
to all the other standard Statler serv- 


ices. All guest rooms will be “outside” 


rooms—no courts; and most of them 
will be of the studio type, styled and 
furnished to be a living room by day 


and a bedroom at night. Two- thirds of 
the rooms will front on Bushnell Park, 
with a view of the Connecticut State 


Capitol. 

3athrooms have been described by 
one authority in the building fieid as 
the “best thought-out hotel bathrooms 
yet built.” They will have a unique 
dressing-room feature in that the top 
of the specially designed washbow!l will 
be extended to form a wide vitreous- 
china shelf under the mirror—for make- 
up accoutrements or shaving equipment. 


The mirror will cover most of one ot 
the bathroom walls. 

The hotel will have two restaurants 
and iwo bars. The principal restaurant, 


the Terrace Room, will extend out from 
the tower of the building and face Bush- 
neli Park. In the daytime, the focal 
poiit in the room will be the window 
wall overlooking the park. At night, the 


Terrace Room will become a night club 
with topflight entertainment and dinner 
dancing. Window drapes will be drawn 
and lighting effects will focus attention 
on the bandstand and stage. 

The other restaurant, the Cafe Rouge 
serving popular-priced meals, will seat 
200. The Terrace Room will seat 370 at 
luncheon and 300 at night when the floor 
show goes on. 

3oth restaurants will be on the second 
floor and so will the banquet area. As a 
result, a single large kitchen will pre- 
pare all the food served in the hotel 
This kitchen, complete even to the in- 
clusion of an ice-making plant will be 
able to prepare 12,000 meals a day. 


While the hotel’s exterior construc- 
tion will resemble that of the United 
Nations Building and Lever House in 


that the walls will appear to be made of 
only glass and aluminum, actually a part 
of the wi ull surface that looks like glass 
will be of metal, treated with porcelain- 
enamel to give a glass-like texture. Use 
of the porcelainized metal is brand new 
in the construction of a multi-storied 
building. 

The hotel will be opened, 
Mr. Douglas, in the summer of 


according to 


1954. 


* * * 


Sheriff of City of London 


Norman C. Tremellen, London insur- 
ance broker, and an underwriting mem 
ber of Lloyd’s, has been nominated for 
the office of sheriff of the City of 
London. 
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GAB Names Winchester 
Asst. General Manager 


MURPHY HEADS EASTERN DEPT. 


Winchester in Insurance 33 Years; Made 
Eastern Manager in 1944; Murphy 
29 Years saheseall Loss Bureau 





The General Ac ii stment Bureau, Inc., 
at New York, has appointed Philip M. 
Winchester assist general manager 





ind has named William T. Murphy to 
succeed Mr. Wincl general man- 


lester as 





Bachrach 

PHILIP M. WINCHESTER 
(;,eorge 
Ally 1 neral manager of the GAB 
Mr. Winchester started his insurance 
in the ] 
tice of the Boston Insurance Co. The 
he j 1 tl bureau as 
the Philadelphia branch of 
| { ith tl Phoenix 


New 


department 


“eas 1 
clerk head 





phen ie 
London Group as clerk in the 


branch in 1932 and managed that office 
until June, 1934 when he returned to 
Newark as assistant branch manager. He 
was appointed branch manager of the 
Newark office in 1939 and subsequently 


supervised all of the northern New 
Jersey branch office. 
In 1943 he was appointed assistant 


general manager of the Eastern depart- 
ment and became general rere of 
that department on October 1944. 
Mr. Winchester is a ane of the 
Insurance Society of New York and an 
ciate member of the Eastern Loss 
Seep Association and the New 
England Claim Executives Conference. 


29 Years With GAB 
Mr. Murphy has just completed 29 
years of service with the General 
\djustment Bureau, Inc. Starting as a 


clerk in the Newark branch office, he 
became a staff adjuster and in 1934 was 
appointed manager of the Jersey City 
branch office. Transferred to Newark as 
assistant branch manager in 1942, he was 
appointed manager the following year 
and in 1949 became general adjuster for 


northern New Jersey. Mr. Murphy was 
transferred to the Eastern department’s 
head office in 1950, was made executive 


assistant the following year, and in April, 
1952 was named assistant general man- 
ager of the Eastern department. 

He holds membership in the Insurance 
Society of New York and is an associate 
member of the Loss Executives Associa- 
tion 

Both Mr. Winchester and Mr. Murphy 
have long been active in the Honorable 
Order of the Blue Goose. Mr. Win- 
chester is a past most loyal grand gander 


ind a past most loyal gander of New 
York City Pond. Mr. Murphy also 
headed the New York Pond and_ has 
served as a deputy most loyal grand 


] 


gander. 


Syracuse Insurance Building 

The first Syracuse project for develop- 
ment of an insur ance office building for 
multiple tenancy is planned on a site at 


101 Furman Street. Cost is estimated at 
upwards of $300,000. The structure, to 
provide about 16,000 square feet of of- 


floors in a new brick 
conditioned 
about 
Realty 


nce space on two 
and steel, year-round air 
unit, with off-street parking for 
4) cars, is planned by The-Lor 
Corporation. 


Three New Vice Presidents Are 
Named by North America Companies 


Directors of the Insurance Co. of 
North America at their May meeting 
elected three new vice presidents, as an- 
nounced by John A. Diemand, president. 
The three executives named are Charles 





Vaurice Robbins 
LITTLEPAGE 


CHARLES F. 


I]. G. Petersen and John 


F. Littlepage, V. 
Their promotions are 


A. Diemand, Jr. 
effective June 1. 

Mr. Littlepage joined the North Amer- 
ica in 1944 as head of the general cover 
department. In 1948 he was elected as- 





. 
Theodore M. Banta Dies 
Theodore M. Banta, chief of the Fire 

and Marine Division of the New York 

State Insurance Department, died sud- 

denly in Montreal on Saturday while on 

a short vacation. He was 62 years old. 
A graduate of Storr’s Agricultural Col- 

lege in Connecticut, Mr. Banta had been 

associated with the State Insurance De- 
partment for more than 30 years, having 
joined the Fire and Marine Bureau in 

February, 1922, after being connected 

with the State Insurance Fund. He was 

appointed a senior examiner in 1932, be- 
coming an associate examiner eight years 
later, and chief of the Fire and Marine 

Division on April 1, 1953. 





An agency is known 
by the companies it keeps 





feiwizieast 


Brokers who need an office with partic- 
ularly good market facilities (and who 
doesn’t) should be interested to know that 
we've been associated with top ranking 
groups up to 40 years. Because of these 
long associations and the reputation for 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


York office and later became assoc iated 
with the Union In surance Society of 
Canton in charge of its loss department 

Mr. Winchester returned to the bureau 
in 1926 as an adjuster in the Newark 
branch office. He opened the Jersey City 











knowing markets we’ve built since 1909, 
companies we represent back up the deci- 
sions we make. 

That’s why we can usually give our 
brokers a dependable and prompt answer. 
Drop into our office one day soon for 4 
chat, won’t you? 


VAURQINCE 


45 JOHN STREET e NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-8900 


FIRE e INLAND & OCEAN MARINE © AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE © BURGLARY © BONDS © GLASS © DISABILITY 
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V. I. G. PETERSEN 
sistant secretary and was named as- 
sistant vice president in 1950. 

Mr. Petersen joined the company in 
1933. He served as manager of the Far 
East for North America Companies until 
1944, when he was made manager of the 
foreign department. Mr. Petersen was 
elected foreign assistant secretary in 





DIEMAND, JR. 


JOHN A. 


1946, foreign secretary in 1948, and was 
promoted to assistant vice president in 
1952. 

Mr. Diemand, Jr., joined the North 
America Companies in 1937. He was pro- 
moted to assistant reinsurance secretary 
in 1948, reinsurance secretary in 1950, 
and was elected assistant vice president 
in 1952. 


CPCU Holds “Open House” 

The New York Chapter of the Society 
of Chartered Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriters, Inc., held its annual “Open 
House” for CPCU candidates on Mon- 
day, May 18, at — Restaurant, 
54 Broad Street. Eugene A, Toale, chap- 
ter president, presided over the meeting 
during which A. Leslie Leonard, educa- 
tional chairman advised on how to take 
CPCU examinations. Dean Harry J. 
Loman of the American Institute for 
Chartered Property and Liability Under- 
writers explained to those present the 
grading process applied to CPCU exam- 
inations. 
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Committee on Laws on Legislative 


Trends at Federal and State Levels 


The committee on laws of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters reported to 
the annual meeting last week on its 
observation of legislative trends toward 
insurance on both state and aational 
levels. J. C. Hullett, president of the 
Hartford Fire, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. Presenting conclusions which the 
committee has drawn from observations 
this year the report states 

“One. Almost without exception legis- 
lators have been understanding in their 
approach to legislation affecting property 
insurers. Where legislation has been mis- 
conceived, the sponsors have agreed to 
amendment. Where legislation has been 
punitive, legislators have refused to ap- 
prove it. We believe a fair inference to 
be drawn from this is that, generally 
speaking, the people of the United States 
feel that stock property insurance is 
aware of, and is discharging, its obliga- 
tions to the insuring public. 

“Two. Legislation drawn to apply to a 
branch of the business other than prop- 
erty insurance, now, due to multiple line 
operation, affects property insurers. The 
problem of amending such legislation to 
limit its impact to the specific field 
intended is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult. We may have to recognize this as 
no longer a problem, but a situation with 
which we must learn to live. 


New Tax Problems Raised 


“Three. As of this writing, no new 
taxes have been levied on stock property 
insurers as a result of this year’s legis- 
lative sessions. However, we should note 
that tax laws, placed on the books when 
the insurance business was developing 
a segregated line type of operation, now, 
without a changed word, but with multi- 
ple line operation, raise new taxation 
problems which may force the business 
to ask for changes. We should also note 
a current disposition on the part of 
several states to apply tax laws to the 
insurance business, which laws hereto- 
fore have been confined in their applica- 
tion to business other than insurance. 
The one piece of litigation in which 
your committee on laws is presently in- 
terested grows out of such a situation. 

“Four. Legislative measures designed 
to expedite certain approaches to multi- 
ple line underwriting have been intro- 
duced during this year’s legislative ses- 
sions. As of this writing, none of these 
measures has been enacted into law and 
it is quite possible that none will be 
enacted in the still uncompleted sessions. 
Such a result will give the business an- 
other year in which to develop a com- 
thon philosophy on this subject. We 
strongly urge that no effort be spared 
in seeking this end. When a divided 
business puts its differences to the leg- 
islature for solution, the result is never 
a happy one. Pointed reference to these 
multiple line problems has been made 


in the last three reports of this com- 
mittee. 


Problems at Federal Level 


“At the Federal level, there are three 
major matters that we believe should be 
brought to the attention of the member- 
ship. 

“One. Senator Frear, chairman of the 
subcommittee which has been considering 
war damage legislation, has introduced a 
resolution providing, in effect, that gov- 
ernment must assume a fair share of the 
responsibility for war-caused damage; 
that, at this particular time, the extent 
of the obligation the Federal Govern- 
ment may be called upon to bear is not 
calculable; and that the Congress, there- 
fore, declares its intention to recognize 
an obligation on the part of the Federal 
Government to assist in repairing war- 
caused damage, but to defer the enact- 
ment of the legislation defining the 
scope of that obligation more exactly, 


until a future date upon which it be- 
comes practicable to appraise in a real- 
istic manner the particular action the 
Federal Government can take to carry 
out effectively and equitably the obliga- 
tion it presently recognizes. We are 
happy to report that this approach to 
the war damage problem coincides in 
substance with the approach recom- 
mended by your committee on laws. 

“Two. While the Congress has been 
most explicit in stating its desire to 
avoid intrusion into the field of property 
insurance where private insurers are of- 
fering insurance coverage, nevertheless 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
continues its efforts to expand into wider 
geographical and commodity areas. In- 
asmuch as the federal crop insurance 
program impinges on coverage which 
has been offered for many years by 
private insurers, your committee views 
the federal crop insurance program 
with concern. 

“Three. Recent developments indicate 
that an effort will be made by certain 
insurance interests to change the basis 
of taxation of stock, mutual and recipro- 
cal property and casualty insurers. A 
subcommittee of the committee on laws 
has been set up to act in conjunction 
with a corresponding subcommittee of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. This joint subcommittee will 
study this proposal and any other re- 
lated proposals.” 


ADJUSTMENTS REPORT 
Co-Adjusters Held Advisable on Large, 
Complicated Risks; Good-Will 
Developed in Loss Work 
After reviewing activities during the 
past year, the committee on adjustments 


report of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, presented to the annual 
meeting in New York last week, gave 
consideration to those things in con- 


templation. John Rygel, vice president of 
the Hanover Fire, is chairman. 

“The opinion has been expressed,” said 
the report, “that on large and compli- 
cated losses co- adjusters are advisable 
and there remains only the mechanics to 
make effective the results we hope to 
obtain in this direction. 


“At the other end of the scale is the 


uneconomical employment of two. or 
more adjusters on the smaller losses 
where one competent adjuster could 


properly represents all companies at in- 
terest, with an obvious saving of adjust- 
ment expense. 

“Of greater importance is the selection 
of the adjuster who is the personal rep- 
resentative of the company. This is the 
time when we have the greatest oppor- 
tunity to build good-will for the stock 
fire insurance companies. We will not 
attempt to estimate the number of times 


each day that adjusters, country-wide, 
are calling upon our policyholders in 
fulfillment of the promises previously 


made by way of our insurance contracts 
entered into between the insured and 
the company through its agent. At that 
point, the insured has a piece of paper 
that he values only as he values his 
knowledge of the competence of the 
agent from whom he purchased the con- 
tract. 

“When the time comes the insured has 
a loss, that is the time that piece of 
paper becomes of paramount importance. 
Then the company named on that piece 
of paper has a most favorable oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its value. Those 
opportunities occur to our companies 
every minute of the day. Thus, adjusters 
representing our companies are to be 
constantly urged to recognize their op- 
portunities not only to fulfill all the 
promises under the terms of the policy 
but, at the same time, to encourage and 


Underwriters 


Annual 


Meeting 


Truscott Secretary; Smith Treasurer 





Phillips Studio 


BARRY TRUSCOTT 
Barry Truscott, president of the 
Camden Fire Insurance Association of 
Camden, N. J., was elected secretary of 


Underwriters 
York last 


the National Board of Fire 
at the annual meeting in New 


week. He succeeds Peter J. Berry, presi- 
dent of the Security of New Haven, who 
has been secretary for 11 years. 
Harold V. Smith, president of the 
Home Insurance Co. of New York, was 
reelected treasurer. These officers will 
serve ce newly elected President 
Harold C. Conick and Vice President J. 





Washington 


SMITH 


Chase, 


HAROLD V. 


Victor Herd 
lo the National Board’s executive com 
mittee were named the following new 


members: Mr. Berry; Kenneth E. Black, 


executive vice president of the Home; 
Kenneth B. Hatch, president of the Fire 
Association; J. C. Hullett, president of 
the Hartford Fire; Everard P. Smith, 
United States manager of the Norwich 
Union Fire, and John A. Newlands, gen 
eral attorney of the Scottish Union & 


vear, to fill the unex 


Herd 


Nz il ion al, tor one 
pired term of Mr. 


Actuarial Bureau Committee on 


Standard Classifications Progress 


Five years of reporting according to 
the Standard Classification made it pos 
sible, in 1952, to prepare the first set of 
five-year composite reports on the new 


115-class basis, the actuarial bureau .com- 


mittee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters reported at the annual 
meeting in New York last week. D. J. 
Cowie, United States manager of the 
Pearl Assurance, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The submission of data for classified 
experience on the earned and incurred 
basis continued according to plan and 
when figures for 1953 are received, the 
first full report on the earned and in- 


curred basis can be compiled. 

The reporting of catastrophe 
has continued and nine new serial num- 
bers were assigned for storms and earth 
quakes which occurred last year, the 
committee said. 

Standard Classification 

“During 1952 certain improvements 
were made in the Standard Classification 
with the approval of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners,” the 
committee continued. “Statistics on ex- 
plosion and explosion including riot and 


losses 





preserve a friendly atmosphere and 
climate for stock fire insurance com- 
panies. 

“Finally, consideration should be given 


to a detailed index of available adjusting 


facilities, country-wide. At the moment, 
apart trom national and state associa- 
tions, we know of no source where a 


complete roster is maintained. Such a 
file could be compiled from records kept 
by individual companies.” 


civil commotion which were formerly r« 
ported separately were combined and the 
subdivision of this business was slightly 
enlarged and brought up to date. This 
combination of perils eliminated the re 


porting of premiums and losses of smal 
amount and of little or no value for 
statistical purposes. 

“During 1952 the requirement it the 
Actuarial Bureau maintain the old 26 


class basis for reporting classified ex 
perience was abandoned by all states for 
which we serve as statistical agent. A 
new edition of the Standard Cl: 
tion without the special codes needed for 
producing 26-class data has becn pub- 
lished and distributed. Amendments to 
the old edition have been made part 
of the text of the new and the index 
of the new edition has been enlarged 

“The improvements made in the Stand 
ard Classification are gratifying but cer- 
tain developments of an undesirable na 
ture have also occurred. Two states 
which had adopted the Standard Classi 
fication saw fit to add many new classes 
in an attempt to obtain statistics on 
items of special interest in those states 
and a third state which had not adopted 
the Standard Classification promulgated 
further revisions of its own plan 

“{t appears unlikely that the new sub- 

divisions established by the three states 
will provide valuable statistical informa- 
tion since a number of classes, with pre- 
mium amounts already small, were fur- 
ther subdivided. 

The est ablishment of 
a rise: of the course followed during 
the 1920's when many classes were 
abolished because of the insufficiency of 
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Uniform Accounting Desirable But 
Need Degree of Latitude in Methods 


The committee on uniform accounting 
treated at some length matters now be- 
ing dealt with by committees of the in 
dustry and the National Association ot! 
Insurance Commissioners. Chairman John 
W. Dillon in his report to the National 
joard meeting on May 14 stated that 
“it is important that such uniformity as 
is practical be achieved. Care must be 
however, to avoid imposing 
upon the business any uniformity in 
methods which would tend to produce 
distortion in the results obtained he 
must be recognized that different met! 
ods of operation and org anization of the 
various companies and company groups 
call for a degree of latitude in methods 
of accounting which will develop accu- 
rate statistical data to reflect the true 


exercised, 


financial operations of the business.” 
Discussing relationship between uni- 
form accounting and rate making and 
other expense analysis the report said: 
“Despite opposition of the industry, 
expressed through the industry uniform 
accounting committee, the NAIC uniform 
accounting subcommittee in June, 1952, 
obtained authority from its parent com- 
mittee, with approval of the association, 
to continue studies into the relationship 
between uniform accounting and _ rate 
making and into expense analyses com- 
piled by various industry organizations. 
The subcommittee addressed inquiries to 
certain rating and other industry organi- 
zations, including the National Board 
‘Apparently because of opposition to 
their activities, as expressed in some 
replies, subcommittee recommended 
that separate subcommittees of the rates 
and rating organizations committee and 
the uniform accounting committee be ap 
pointed to study jointiy the relationship 
between uniform accounting and rate 
making. T] hese subcommittees were ap- 








pointed and the conference comm 
uniform accounting has been c 
with responsibility for dealing wi 


1 
har: 
t 








subject 

Acquisition, Field Supervision and 

Collection Expenses 

“Following rejection of tl industry 
recommendation for elimination of th 
expense group and the inclusion of such 
expenses with the general expense group, 
the National Bureau of Canal y Under 
writers and the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance in response to a 
questionn: uire from the NAIC uniform 
accounting subcommittee submitted a 
vised definition of the so-called cect of 
tion expense group which more suitably 
fitted their requirements 

‘This new definition eliminated most 
of the collection expenses and other 
items which were included in the defini- 
tion at the time the uniform accounting 
instructions were adopted. Your com- 
mittee considered the new definition and, 
while re-affirming its opposition to any 
acquisition expense group, so far as fire 
lines are concerned, was of the view that, 














al 
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if a definition is required, this draft is 
preferable to the existing definition. This 
view was communicated to the NAIC 
uniform accounting subcommittee, which 
deferred action pending report on the 
joint meeting of the technical subcom- 
mittees of the rates and rating organiza- 
tions committee and the uniform = ac- 
counting committee. 
Excess of Loss Reinsurance 

Because of far-reaching implications 
in the proposal that 
reinsurance be segregated and treated 
as one separate class of business 
in the annual statement and in_ the 
Insurance Expense Exhibit, the NAIC 
blanks committee referred to to a 
subcommittee for study. The compre- 
hensive report of that subcommittee sus- 

ained the opposition voiced by an over- 
wading r majority of the industry. How- 
ever, at the request of the sponsor of 
the proposal, action by the NAIC execu- 
ties apne ig was deferred until the 
meeting to be held in June, 1953, in San 
Francisco. 

Studies of Expense Allocation Bases 

At the request of the NAIC uniform 
iccounting subcommittee, a subcommit- 
tee of the industry uniform accounting 
committee, on which the National Board 
is represented, made extensive studies 
and prepared a comprehensive report on 
‘Preferred lg a of Allocation of Spe- 
cific Activities Under Uniform Account- 
ing.’ Following a poll of member com- 
panies your committee, with the concur- 
rence of the executive committee, ap- 
1 hi —— with suggested quali- 
fying changes—principally that the illus- 
t 
1 


excess ol loss 


ions be Oe. Sree as guides to assist 
1e companies. It was presented by the 
industry committee to the NAIC uniform 
accounting subcommittee, which referred 
the report to the technical subcommittees 
ot the NAIC rates and rating organiza- 
tions and the uniform accounting com- 
nittees.” 
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premi um volume in many of those classes. 
It is certain that the adoption of the 
modifications will add much work in bu- 
reaus and in company offices but it is 
doubtful that work will produce results 
of commensurate value. 
Statistical Plan 
‘The collection of experience accord- 
ing to the National Board statistical plan 
tor earned premiums and incurred losses 
has been proceeding with increasing 
smoothness. The plan went into effect 
for Actuarial Bureau subscribers in 1949 
and since that time five states and Puerto 
Rico have ordered all stock companies 
to report on the new basis. 
“Data according to the expense phase 
of the statistical plan were reported for 
the first time in 1952 and considering 
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that this was the first year of reporting, 
very little difficulty was experienced. Re- 
ports on expenses are now being supplied 
to insurance departments, bureaus and 
Actuarial Bureau subscribers. 

“During 1952 companies provided the 
same cooperation in submitting data as 
was evidenced during previous years. The 
one-year reports were completed on the 
same date as last year. Five-year com- 
pilations were also completed for all 
states and for the entire country. These 
were distributed to state departments, 
bureaus and member companies. 

Catastrophe Data 

“The plan for the reporting of catas- 
trophe data, inaugurated in April, 1949, 
has continued to operate with little diffi- 
culty. Since the inception of the plan, 
33 separate catastrophes have been as- 
signed serial numbers. Of this number 
nine were assigned during 1952. The 
record of catastrophe losses is being 
maintained as is the conflagration record 
which goes gack many years. 

Loss Information Service 

“The new procedure for reproducing 
Loss Information Service cards in the 
National Board office, mentioned in last 
year’s report, has been put into effect 
and is working well at a very substantial 
saving in costs. 

“During the year ended April 30, 1953, 
Actuarial Bureau subscribers received 
close to 35,000 loss information service 
reports. At the present time the loss 
information service index contains 177,- 
525 cards which is seven more than were 
in the index last year. This increase is 
a net figure since 3,102 cards were can- 
called because of death, changes in per- 
sonel and other reasons. Part of the in- 
crease in the number of cards has been 
due to the greater number of arson in- 
vestigations made by the National Board. 
The addition of names of persons ,in- 
volved in criticized losses for inland ma- 
rine and allied lines has been continued. 

“During 1952, 403,949 reports of claims 
were received which is 48,000 more than 
were handled during 1951, an increase of 
13%.” 


PRESLEY TEXAS STATE AGENT 
The North British Group has ap- 
pointed Parker S. Presley as_ state 
agent, succeeding former State Agent 
A. M. Smith who has resigned. He will 
have his headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 
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NAIC MEETING PLANS 


Administration Committee Named to 
Handle Details of San Francisco 
Convention June 8-12 
Final preparations for the 84th annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, be held 
at San Francisco June 8-12, are proceed- 
ing at a brisk pace. James F. Crafts, 
president of the Fireman’s Fund Group 
and chairman of the industry committee 
on arrangements, reports the appoint- 
ment of an administration committee 

consisting of: 

C. A. Mueller, Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner of California; Frank C. 
Colridge, manager-secretary, Board ot 
Fire Underwriters of the PaeiiC > 
Arnold B. Brown, third vice president, 
Metropolitan Life; Fred Drexler, secre- 
tary, Industrial Indemnity; Joseph E. 
Joseph, assistant oi inager, California In- 
surance Co.; R. Arnberger, assistant 
branch secret: iry, National Automobile 
Underwriters Association, and John S. 
Selfridge, treasurer, Fireman’s Fund. 

It also is announced that all non- 
commissioner registrants will be charged 
a fee of $15 for men and $7.50 for 
women. This will provide admission for 
two plenary sessions at the Curran 
Cheater and an all-industry luncheon at 
the Palace Hotel. Convention  head- 
quarters will be at the St. Francis Hotel. 


Connecticut CPCU’s Meet 


“Branch Office Organization” was dis- 
cussed by a CPCU panel under the 
sponsorship of the Connecticut Chapter, 
Society of Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriters, May 12 at the Nutmeg- 
ger, Newington. 

The panel included Donald M. Wit- 
meyer, manager of research and mis- 
cellaneous lines, Security - Connecticut 
Cos. of New Haven; Gertrude M. 
Sweeney, supervisor, Loyalty Group, 
Hartford; Olof I. Lilliedahl, assistant 


secretary, McManus & Co., Inc., Hart- 
ford, and William C. Starkweather, 
manager, Atlantic Cos., New Haven. 


John B. Abrahms, owner, Max Blumen- 
thal Agency of Hartford, was the 
moderator. 
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Travelers Names Logan Manager at 
Syracuse; Rice Mgr. at Manchester 


Several managerial changes in fire and 
marine lines were announced this week 
by the Travelers. James Logan, who has 
been assistant manager at Albany, N. Y., 
has been promoted and appointed man- 


ager at Syracuse to succeed Preston D. 


agent at Hartford in 1936 and moved 
to Detroit in that capacity in 1938. Dur- 
ing World War II he spent more than 
two years with the U. S. Army and was 
reappointed special agent at Detroit in 
1945. Mr. Rice was promoted and ap- 





JAMES LOGAN 


Fogg. Mr. Fogg is retiring after almost 
28 years with the Travelers. 

Gerald J. Rice, who has been assistant 
manager at Hartford, has been pro- 
moted and appointed manager at Man- 
chester, N. H., and Portland, Me., suc- 
ceeding Lawrence J. Winston who has 
been appointed to new duties at the 
Joston office. 

Mr. Logan became associated with 





GERALD J. RICE 


the Travelers in 1928 in the underwrit- 
ing department at the home office. He 
Was appointed a special agent at Syra- 
cuse in 1937 and moved to Albany in 
the same capacity in 1940, He was pro- 
moted and appointed assistant manager 
there in 1942. He served with the U. S. 
Army during World War II and upon 
his return from military service in 1945 
Was reappointed assistant manager at 
Albany. 

Mr. Fogg joined the Travelers in 1925 
as assistant manager at Syracuse and 
was promoted and appointed manager 
there in 1927, 

Mr. Rice has been with the Travelers 
since 1927 when he joined the organi- 
zation as a messenger in the fire insur- 
ance company. After service as an un- 
derwriter he was appointed a_ special 


PRESTON D. FOGG 


pointed assistant manager there in 1947 
and in 1950 he moved to Hartford in 
the same capacity. He will make his 
headquarters at Manchester. 


Stecher Book on Fire 
Protection Fundamentals 


Comburology, a new approach to prob- 
lems of fire prevention and protection, 
is described in a new book published by 
The Spectator, Philadelphia insurance 
publishing firm. Entitled “Fire Preven- 
tion and Protection Fundamentals,” the 
744-page book is based on a course given 
at New York University for the last 10 
years by the author, Gilbert E. Stecher, 
and on his findings as a special agent 
and fire inspector. Price of the new 
book is $10. 

Mr. Stecher originated the term com- 
burology, which literally means the study 
of combustion, to tie together the many 
phases of fire preventi« yn and protection. 
In the book, Mr. Stecher has succeeded 
in reducing to a science the problems 
which firemen, inspectors and engineers 
meet in their daily work. 

The book contains data on flash points, 
ignition points, kindling points, explosive 
ranges and pressures and the heat of 
combustion. In addition to discussing the 
hazards inherent in familiar substances, 
“Fire Prevention and Protection Funda- 
mentals” also analyzes television, new 
chemicals, new electrical products and 
other recent industrial developments 
from a fire point of view. Atomic radia- 
tion is discussed. The book contains one 
of the first discussions of lamps as a 
source of ignition. 


Cocchi Goes to Boston 


Office of Springfield 


Special Agent Robert V. Cocchi has 
been added to the staff of the Spring- 
field Group’s Boston office. He brings 
with him to Boston three years of field 
experience, including a year as an in- 
spector doing rate and valuation work 
in the New York suburban territory. 

For two years Mr. Cocchi has been a 
special agent in New Jersey. A veteran 
of the Navy he has been with the Spring- 
field Group since 1948, when he started 
in the underwriting department at the 
head office of the company in Spring- 
field, Mass. 


NEW COURSE COMMITTEES 
Eighteen Committees of N. Y. Society 

School of Insurance to Consider Plans 

for 1953-54 School Year 

Arthur C. Goerlich, dean of the School 
of Insurance of the Insurance Society of 
New York, Inc., announces formation 
of 18 new course committees for the 
1953-54 school year. The committees are 
scheduled to meet at the office of the 
Insurance Society during the next few 
weeks. 

The purpose of the meetings will be 
to discuss plans for the coming school 
year. The course committees act in an 
advisory capacity and are a vital part of 
the successful functioning of the So- 
ciety’s educational work. 

They point out areas of insurance 
which different occupational groups must 
know in order to perform their work 
efficiently—the school then tries to meet 
this need with education. They help to 
make the instruction current by keeping 
the school posted as to latest changes 
in the business, aid in selecting quali- 
fied men as instructors, aid in selection 
of text books and other reading material, 
and assist in giving publicity to availabil- 
ity of this instruction. 

To date, the bonding, inland marine, 
and property loss adjusting committees 
have held meetings. John Brodsky, Fi- 


Russel G. Perkins Named 
General Adjuster of GAB 


Russel G. Perkins has been appointed 
general adjuster of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau. As general adjuster he will 
be concerned primarily with servicing 
of special accounts including supervision 
of railroad losses in the bureau's East- 
ern department. 

A member of the bureau staff for 30 
years, Mr. Perkins started as a clerk. in 
the Philadelphia branch office. Later as- 
signed to the adjusting field, he has 
served as adjuster in Albany,, Boston and 
Jamaica branches. He was app vinted as- 
sistant manager of the Jamaica office in 
1946, later becoming branch manager at 
Hempstead and subsequently at Phila 
delphia. Mr. Perkins returned to New 
York in 1951 as adjuster in charge of 
special accounts. 

M-. Perkins will continue to make his 
headquarters at the New York adjusting 
othee. 





delity & Casualty, is chairman of the 
bonding committee; John H. Glinsmann, 
Jr, Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
chairman of the inland marine commit- 
tee, and L. B. Hazzard, independent ad- 
juster, chairman of the property loss ad 
justing committee. 
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Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. Ltd. 
The Ocean Accident & 
| Guarantee Corp. Ltd. 
American Central 
Insurance Company 
The British General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 
The California 
Insurance Company 
Columbia Casualty 
Company 
The Commercial 
Union Fire Ins. Co. 
The Palatine Insurance 
Company Ltd. 
Union Assurance 
Society Limited 








| COMMERCIAL UNION 


Perseverance 


Success in building Insurance Accounts 
stems from the ability of the agent to keep 
plugging ahead, confident in the knowledge 
that continuous effort puts the law of averages 
on his side. 

When discouraged, think of the stonecutter 
hammering away at his work. He makes per- 
haps a hundred strokes, without as much as 
a crack to show for it. Yet, at the next blow, 
the rock will split in two—the result, not alone 

of the last blow—but of all the blows that 
went before. 


Great results have been achieved by following 
the philosophy of the stonecutter. Persistent 
pounding enabled Wellington to defeat the 
genius of Napoleon. Keep pounding away and 
the breaks will come. 


Teaming up with the Commercial Union. | 
Ocean Group of seven Fire and two Casualty 
companies, renowned for financial strength, 
integrity and broad protection, is a good way | 


to make every selling blow a telling one. 





- OCEAN GROUP 
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McCullough and Maguire Views on 
Multiple Peril Homeowners’ Forms 


details of 10 or 
Too 
much is thrown at the producer for him 


\ multiple peril and packaged policy 
featured one of the general 


ses- 


forum 
sions of the convention of the New 
York State Association ot Insurance 
Agents at Syracuse recently. Arthur M. 
Q’Connell, well known agent of Cincin- 
nati, was moderator and his talk was 


published previously. 

Roy McCullough, manager Multiple 
Peril leemaaues Rating Organization, 
described Policies A and B issued by his 
rganization, which has 70 member com- 
panies and subscribers. The homeowner's 
policies are designed to be sold to owners 
two family houses who reside 
presented the affirmative in 
the value of package 





ot one or 

therein. He 

the debate on 

policies L \ 
None of the multiperil forms are as ol 

available in New York State but one 

more may be within. the coming year. 
Call Policies Good Contracts 


vet 


“We are satisfied” concluded Mr. 
McCullough that the geen og policy 
is a good contract. It provides t he type 


protection the insurance-buying publi Ic 
experience we have had with 
proof that it represents a 
increased volume on 

One of our compa- 
from which it deter- 
homeowners who 
98 purchase ex- 
insurance; 


needs, The 
it to date is 
means of obtaining 
a very broad market 
nies made a survey 
mined that of every 100 
who buy fire insurance, 
tended coverage; 25, liability 
and 16, theft insurance. 
“As to fire insurance, 
insured on contents 
“In case after case it has been demon- 


many are under- 


strated that the homeowners policy is 
not only a means of selling burglary and 
liability coverages to a man who pur- 
chased only fire insurance previously, 
but it is a sensible means of increasing 
the contents protection over what the 
customer previously had. 

“On the whole, the homeowners 
policies are doing fairly well in the 
states in which they have been intro- 
duced. Sales are not phenomenal but 
there have been enough contracts sold 


and enough agencies interested that we 
are satisfied we have the right approach. 


\ few agents have turned in really 
remarkable results. Its greatest appeal 
is to the aggressive type producer who 
is eager for a tool to solicit new pros- 
pects and old customers who have only 
limited insurance coverage. 

“As on any new coverage, here and 
there we have spotted a bug, but we 


have yet to see anything major and we 
have yet to see one that we have not 
been able to iron out quickly. The cus- 


tomers like the contract, the banks ac- 
cept it, and the Insurance Departments 
approve it. When it does come, we are 
con fident that New York producers will 
sell it.” 
Maguire in Opposition 

John J, Maguire, Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the fire and allied lines committee 
of the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents, spoke in opposition. He 
fears that many companies may soon be 
writing their own multiple line contracts 


and that great confusion will exist from 
the agents’ standpoint. 
The producer, he believes, will con- 


tinue to sell orthodox coverage if he 


learn 
multiperil forms. 


readily 
competing 


cannot 
more 


understand as he should. 
Agents, Mr. Maguire regretted, have not 
been called in for consultation before 
these beoad forms have been put on the 
market. 

Mr. Maguire expressed the 1 


to study and 


iope that 


the two leading multiple peril company 
organizations will call on the agents to 
help draft better forms for agents to 


sell the public. 


Ask Recognition in Rates 
For Better Fire-Fighting 


The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents, at its convention re- 
cently in Syracuse, adopted the following 
resolution with respect to revision of ‘ter- 


ritorial limits of fire protection which 
determine rate changes: 

“Whereas: 1. There has been a con- 
tinuing improvement in fire fighting 


equipment during the past 20 years; fire 
trucks are faster, contain larger water 
carrying capacity, efficient high pressure 
pumps and also carry highly developed 
hand fire extinguishers and other modern 
equipment of various types. 

Fire district are developing auxil- 
liary water supply through the use of 
large water trucks which will answer all 
fire alarms and through the placing of fire 
= and ponds throughout some areas. 

“3. Highways, including state, county 
ae ‘tow nship roads are greatly improved 
in structure and surfacing. The New 
York State legislature has aided this pro- 
gram with their aid in the development 
of farm to market roads and_ rural 
student transportation and in the im- 
proved snow removal program. 

“4. Volunteer fire personnel is better 


oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


“lear this out... 


IF YOU WANT YOUR NAME ADDED TO A 
MAILING LIST FOR HELPFUL SALES AIDS 


¢ 


service, without obligation. 








NAME 


Each month thousands of insurance men are receiving 
one or more of our specially designed brokerage publica- 
tions, packed with money-making ideas, facts and figures. 
You, too, are invited to take advantage of this profitable 


Surplus business only is solicited from agents of other companies. 





BROOKLYN BROKERS PROTEST 


Name Special Committee to Investigate 
Actions of Certain Companies in Dis- 
continuing Casualty Business 

Max Klotz, chairman of directors of 
the Brooklyn Insurance Broker’s Asso- 
ciation, has designated Leo Feldman to 
head a special committee consisting of 
seven members of the board to investi- 
gate actions of certain companies in 
“abruptly discontinuing writing of casu- 
alty business in New York City,” says 
President George J. Mutari. “It is be- 
lieved that it should be called to the 
attention of the public that in many in- 
stances these companies have recalled 
policies in mid-term and cancelled brok- 
ers’ accounts with the result that many 
policyholders with a perfect record have 
found themselves unable to continue 
their insurance with the same company. 

“The committee has been directed to 
thoroughly investigate this matter, and 
report back to the Brooklyn Insurance 
Broker’s Association what action they 
deem necessary in order to alleviate the 
trying conditions that prevail in the 
insurance business because of the actions 
of certain casualty companies.” 


Washington Women’s Club 
Nellie A. Casey of the insurance de- 
partment of and Phelps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is new president of the In- 
surance Women’s Club of Washington. 
Mrs. Casey will be the club’s delegate to 
the convention of National Association 
of Insurance Women to be held in 
Cleveland in June. Eleanor B. Smith has 
been elected alternate. Retiring presi- 
dent of Insurance Women’s Club of 
Washington is Mrs. Cleo Hammerski. 
BROKERS’ REVIEW CLASS 
The metropolitan department of the 
Home Insurance Company will conduct 
a brokers’ review class on Thursday, 
June 4, from 6 to 9:30 p.m. at the Hotel 
McAlpin. The class is designed for stu- 
dents who are preparing for the state 
examinations for brokers’ or agents’ li- 
censes, 
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trained than ever before and is constant- 
ly Rie «wie in training activities. 

The development of the mutual aid 
wiht in the State of New York pro- 
vides coverage without regard for fire 
district, town or city lines. Mutual aid 
is being strengthened by the develop- 
ment of radio communications in many 
counties. 

“Be it resolved: That the proper com- 
mittees of the New York State Insur- 
ance Agents be instructed to study and 


discuss with the New York Insurance 
Rating Organization modernization of 
fire fighting equipment and_ highways, 


looking toward a correction of territorial 
revision.” 


¢ 
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MAIL TODAY TO BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WEGHORN IS 
GOOD TO 
BROKERS 











WANTED 
Fire-Casualty Ins. Agency 

Young man, wide insurance experience, has 
up to $25,000 cash to buy outright or working 
partnership. Prefers New England or N. Y. 
State. Replies confidential. Address Box 2172, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 


snare 


NAIW 1953 CONVENTION 








In Cleveland, June 17-19; Forum on 
Education a Feature; Many 
Prominent Speakers 
Delegates from 173 clubs in 46 states, 
District of Columbia 
attend the twelfth 
the National 
Women in 
18 and 19. 
is headquarters 


the and Hawaii, 


will annual conven- 
Association of In- 
Cleveland, Ohio, on 
The Hotel Cleveland 
this 


education being 
the national 


tion of 
surance 
June 17, 
for convention. 
forum on 
members of 


Besides a 
presented by 


association, there will be, as speakers, 
prominent men and women in_ the 
profession. 

New officers will be elected and in 


stalled on the final day of the conven- 
tion. On the following day there will be 
a joint meeting of the retiring executive 
board and the newly elected board in or- 
der that there is no interruption of the 
work and progress of the association. 

The executive board has 15 members, 
including six officers, the immediate past 
president and eight regional directors. 
The entire country is divided into eight 
regions, each with representation on the 
board. Each member of the board is 
chairman of a national committee which 
is composed of a member from each re- 
gion. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Women was organized in June of 1940, 
in Denver, Col., where representatives of 
18 clubs met for this purpose. Prior to 
1940 there were many clubs of insurance 
women throughout the country, some 
having been in existence 15 years, but 
there had never been any attempt made 
to become organized as a National As- 
sociation. From then on the growth has 
been rapid and there are now more than 
11,000 individual members. 


Three Pritchards Now in 
N. Y. Reinsurance Agency 


The arrival of William G. Pritchard 
at the office of Pritchard & Baird, Inc. 
on Monday, May 18, marked the starting 
point of his reinsurance career. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his father, 
Charles H., president of the firm, and 
his brother, Charles H., Jr., the treas- 
urer, William G. should have plenty of 
inspiration to do a fine job. He is the 
youngest son in the Pritchard family, 
and his affiliation with the agency makes 
three members of his family in the re- 
insurance business. 


“Bill” Pritchard, graduate of Blair 
Academy, attended Brown University 
where he was a member of Beta Theta 


Pi fraternity. He studied for an AB de- 
gree. His studies were interrupted by 
military service and he joined the Air 
Force as an aviation cadet, gaining his 
experience at San Angelo, Tex., and 
Phoenix, Ariz. He was released from 
active duty on April 18. 
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THE PLUS VALUES OF REPRESENTING THE NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES —No.5 in a series 





The difference between a prospect and a customer often depends on the answers you 
are able to give about the financial stability of the companies you represent. That's 
why our Agents find North America’s Annual Report such a valuable sales tool. It 


contains the facts about North America’s outstanding strength and dependability. 


If you'd like to see for yourself, ask the manager of the nearest North America Service 
Office to give you a copy of the Annual Report for 1952. We think you'll agree that 


this important sales tool belongs in your kit. 


Remember, financial strength is only one of many “Plus Values’ that come from repre- 
senting the North America Companies. While you're talking to our Service Office 
Manager, ask him to give you a complete rundown on all the advantages of becoming 
associated with North America. 


Insurance Company of North America 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 





Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Pioneers in Protection— serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
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Reviews Insured Values 
Once or Twice Annually 

CONSTRUCTION COSTS CHANGE 

Depreciation Techniques Stressed by A. 


L. Benjamin in Address Before Amer- 
ican Management Association 


Construction costs have more than 
doubled since 1939, with resulting 
changes in the values of buildings al- 
ready standing, A. L. Benjamin, director 


of insurance, Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co., Cincinnati, pointed out to executives 
American Management 
national insurance confer 
Hotel Statler in New York 


attending the 
Association's 
ence at the 
this week. 

Therefore, he warned, the corporate 
insurance manager from time to time 
must review the insurable values of his 
company’s properties. If he fails to do 
so, he may find himself the loser when 
the co-insurance clause is applied in a 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. ex- 
amines insurable values on larger prop- 
erties every six months and on all prop- 
every he said. 


loss. 
erties year, 
Use Actual Construction Costs 


values, use 
pos 


In determining insurable 
actual construction whenever 
sible, Mr. Benjamin advised. They are 
the most accurate basis for reproduction 
since, if the proper cost 
translate original 


costs 


said, 
used to 


costs, he 
indices are 


costs into present-day costs, there is 
practically no margin for error. — 
Where actual costs are not available, 


Mr. Benjamin recommended use of what- 
ever appraisal method is most applicable 
to the properties to be insured. Recon- 
struction costs de veloped by a competent 
independent appraiser are likely to be 
he reported, since the inde- 


satisfe ictory, 
compare his an- 


pendent appraiser can 
swers with the answers obtained in other 
However, in many cases the 
cost of an independent appraisal is 
higher than is justified by the size ot 
the risk or the premiums involved. 

Self appraisals by the insurance de- 
partment can be quite accurate, he said, 
provided the insurance manager is care- 
ful in his selection of unit construction 
costs and his use of the proper conver- 
sion factors. A number of good apprai- 
sal systems, providing standard unit 
costs and cost indices, are available; the 
choice of a system depends on the type 
of property to be appraised, according 
to Mr. Benjamin. He advised use of tax 
values as a source of reproduction costs 
only in special cases and by someone fa- 
miliar with the relationship between 
tax value and real value. 


appraisals. 


Cost Indices and Depreciation 


Mr. Benjamin urged the insurance 
managers to use care in selecting and 
applying cost indices for converting orig- 
inal construction present-day 
reconstruction costs and to select a de- 
preciation method that will give accurate 
and acceptable results without involving 
complicated formulas. 

Straight line depreciation, by which a 
probable life is assumed for the property 
and a proportionate percentage ot de- 
preciation is applied uniformly each year, 
is the simplest and most widely used 
method, according to Mr. Benjamin. 
However, life expectancy is based either 
on an estimate or on the average life 
expectancy of a number of similar units. 
Since even similar units of the same kind 
do not have an equal service life, the 
depreciation is nearly always too large 
or too small. 

A variation of the 
is the fixed percentage of 
value method, by which the 


costs to 


straight line method 
depreciated 
percentage is 


applied to the depreciated value rather 
than to the value new. This method, 
which presents a better picture of the 
second-hand value of the property than 
of its present worth, is rarely used in 


the United States. 

A frequently used depreciation tech 
nique is the sinking fund method, based 
on the assumption that the total ac- 


Insurable Values Can Be Determined 
Best by Property Owner or Appraiser 


Insurable values should be determined 
either by the — owner or by an 
. B. Quisenberry, 
manager of the 


independent appraiser, 


account executive ig 


loss department, Johnson & Higgins, 
New York, told the American Manage- 
ment Association’s national insurance 


conference at the Hotel Statler here. 

“IT do not intend to depreciate the 
willingness or good intentions of insur- 
ance companies to make appraisals of 
plant structures, machinery, and equip- 
ment,” he said, “But I believe it is the 
prerogative of the corporation to make 
the final decision as to the worth of its 
physical assets.” 

The chief value of such an Sep 
according to Mr. Quisenberry, is “for the 
personal records of the ma La owners 
to assist in reaching proper insurable 
value.” Insurance companies usually do 
not agree to accept an appraisal for 
loss purposes except in the case of total 
losses—and the ie Se majority 
of claims result from partial destruction.” 


High Cost of Partial Losses 


On partial losses, Mr. Quisenberry fe 
pointed out, the courts tend to consider : 
only cost of repairs less any betterment, 


B. QUISENBERRY 


centage from replacement cost in arriv- 


if the property is serving the general  ‘ 
purpose for which it was intended. Be- ing at value, and, on a serious partial 
cause the unit cost of repair work is loss, found themselves with a claim of 
so much greater than that of new con- More than they originally estimated for 
struction, it may well cost 65% to 70% the value of the entire structure. 
of the entire replacement cost of the “It is rare indeed that the original 
structure to repair a 40% damage, he #@PPraiser is called upon to estimate a 
said. loss and even if it were so the de- 
“It has been my experience,” Mr, tailed figures required by underwriters 


Quisenberry reported, “that both the in- for loss purposes become _ surprisingly 


sured and the professional appraiser have high. It is very difficult to find two pro- 
generally deducted too large a per- fessional appraisers or construction en- 
gineers who will agree on the various 





elements entering into value, and it al- 
Ways seems the most economical ap- 
proach i in the long run to make estimates 
for insurance purposes well on the high 
side.” 


crued depreciation of any property unit 
at any date is equal to the correspond- 
ing accumulation of money in a fictitious 
equal annual year-end payment deprecia- 
tion fund in which the total accumula- 
tion at the end of the service life would 
be just sufficient to repay the unit’s value 
new less salvage. It is subject, accord- 
ing to Mr. Benjamin, to the same inac- 
curacies as the straight line method. 
Most accurate, he said, is the present 
worth depreciation principle, based upon 


Preparing Insurable Values 


Whether the corporation should pre- 
pare its own estimate of insurable values 
or employ an outside appraiser is a 
matter for internal corporate decision, 
Mr. Quisenberry said. If the — 
hasa ‘good engineering staff, its member 


the theory that the depreciated value of CN" do the job with some study and 
an industrial property unit at any date analysis of the insurance approach to 
of its service life, is the present worth value. Companies that are not staffed 
of the probable future operation returns °F this work will have to go outside 
yet to be earned by its probable future !°" help. However, the outside appraiser 

: will need information on original pur- 


services. This method is not popular with 
appraisers because it requires the use of 
a rather complicated formula, he said. 


¥ ™~ 
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ALBERT WILLCOX & CO., INC. 
Established 1916 
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Facultative — Treaty — Excess of Loss 
Fire — Marine — Inland Casualty 
REINSURANCE PLANNED and NEGOTIATED 
DOMESTIC and LONDON MARKET FACILITIES 
99 John Street, New York 38 


Telephone: BEekman 3-4191 























NATIONAL UNION CHANGES 


Dobbins Manager of Atlanta Office; Cole 
Special in Virginia; Silhavy Washing- 
ton Manager; Moore Marine Special 
E. Ragland Dobbins of the National 
Insurance Companies of Pitts- 
made manager of 


Union 
burgh was 
the Atlanta office and in that capacity 
will be associated with J. Hunter White, 
Mr. Dobbins has had 
Southern 
local and 


recently 


resident secretary. 


many years experience in 


states, consisting of fieldwork, 
general agency management. 

Earl M. Cole has been appointed spe- 
cial agent for Virginia and will be asso 
ciated with J. W. Hosier and W. A 
Kenmuir in the Richmond office. 

Charles R. Silhavy has been appointed 
manager of the Washington, D. C. office, 
which services D. C. agents, northern 
Virginia and part of Maryland. Mr. Sil- 
havy has previously held several field 
positions in various territories. 

Richard V. Moore was recently ap- 
pointed marine special agent in the 
Cleveland office. He has had a number 
of years experience in all phases of the 


inland marine business. 
Recent changes in the home _ office 
include the appointment of J. P. Hoppa 


as agency superintendent in the Western 
department, and appointment OL Sc: 
Reid as manager of the brokerage and 
general cover department. 


Stumpe and Weeber Honored 


On 50th Anniversaries 

On May 12, Alfred Stumpe and Paul 
H. Weeber were honored on their 50th 
anniversary with the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange and the New York 
City Division-New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization, at a dinner at 
Zimmerman’s Hungarian Restaurant by 
their fellow employes and friends in the 
business, many of them members of the 
Old Timers Association of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. Present also 
as guests were Mrs. Stumpe and Mrs. 
Weeber. 
Before 


the dinner, acting manager of 
the city division, 


Kenneth O. Smith, pre- 
sented each with a purse, the gifts of 
their fellow employes and friends in 
the business. Additional speeches of 
tribute to Messrs. Stumpe and Weeber 
were delivered by General Manager H. 
Sumner Stanley of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization and 
Frank kK. Hawkes, president of the Old 


Timers Association. 

The affair was sponsored by the 25 
Year Club of the New York City Divi- 
sion-New York Fire Insurance Rating 


Organization with President George E. 
Plunkett acting as master of ceremonies 
and Robert D. Knapp as chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 


American-Associated Name 
Lawson Fire Loss Supt. 


Robert N. Lawson has been advanced 
by American-Associated Companies to 
superintendent of the fire and inland 
marine division, head office claims de- 
partment in St. Louis. Mr. Lawson’s 
promotion, announced by Vice P resident 
Fred Perabo, is in line with the com- 
panies’ program of expanded activity in 
the fire and inland marine field, 

Mr. Lawson is a graduate of Washing- 
ton U niversity and a member of the Mis- 
souri bar. His entire business career 
has been devoted to claims work. He 
started in 1936 with Employers Mutual 
as an adjuster, and later worked for 
the U.S.F. & G. in the same capacity. 

He joined American - Associated in 
1944 at the Detroit branch office follow- 
ing two years’ service in the Army. 
A short time later he was transferred 
to the St. Louis branch and in 1945 was 
brought into the head office claims de- 
partment, For six years he has been 
supervising fire and inland marine claims. 
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. irm 9 Be at M i 
ile Firm Should Be at Management Level 
tts- 
of The insurance department should be company’s corporate structure, its opera- 
city imanagement’s protective armor and_ tions, its contractual relations and ob- 
ahs shield, Horace P. Liversidge, chairman ligations, its physical property and assets, 
nies of the board, Philadelphia Electric Co., and its special problems. This knowledge 
had Philadelphia, told the American Manage- can be acquired only through experience, 
ern ment Association’s national insurance inquiry, and personal observation—and 
ate conference at the Hotel Statler in New the insurance manager himself must take 

Vignie: the initiative in acquiring it. 

Forward - looking management, he Another essential quality in an insur- 

Aa pointed out, has come to look upon in- ance manager, according to Mr. Liver- 
$SO surance as a specialized field far beyond — sidge, is independence. For that reason, 
A the routine purchase of policies of in- he recommended, the insurance manager 

demnification. The increasing claims con- should be removed from “the routine j 

sciousness of the public and the growing and sometimes suffocating procedure of ee 
ited generosity of juries; the rapid expan- subsidiary operations and placed ina an 
lice, sion of business, accompanied by concen- position closer to top management.” 4 “ 
Sil. tration of real and personal eee Need for Initiative 
2 values and a marked increase in pro- ae ‘ : ; ; 
ield duction hazards; and the equally rapid The final attribute expected of an in- 

‘ncrease in insurable values—all have surance administrator is initiative. As 
ap- helped to make the insurance manager's @ major function the insurance manager 
the job more important than ever before. with initiative may assume Mr. Liver- 
iber sidge cited property protection engineer- 
the Solidarity of Insurance ing, including systematic physical inspec- 

Prudent business executives, he said, tion of properties, training of personnel 

fice “have become definitely aware that the in the use of fire- fighting equipment, and 
ppa i financial security of the physical plant insurance engineering services in the 
tern depends to a very large extent upon the early stages of plant expansion and con- 
a solidity of the company’s insurance foun- struction. Philadelphia Electric’s insur- 
and dation. A catastrophic liability for dam- ance department also computes  sug- 


red 





Insurance Department of Industrial 


age or large property loss not provided 
for could seriously impair corporate as- 
sets and resources and, in some cases, 
deal a financial body blow from which 
there is no recovery.” 


gested accretions to the reserve fund for 
self-insurance of compensation and pub- 
lic liability, maintains all accounting rec- 
ords pertinent to insurance and prorates 
premiums to the appropriate operating 
accounts, and keeps up to date valuation 















“ies Philadelphia Electric, Mr. Liversidge mabe apt : ies. sap es : 
‘ reported, has placed its insurance depart- Tecords of the company’s insurable physi- 
Paul ment at the management level under the al plant. 
50th jurisdiction of a senior officer of the lo those insurance managers who feel 
Fire company, This step was taken, he ex- they are not properly appreciated by 
York plained, because “We have learned that their managements, Mr. Liversidge sug- 
ap there is no phase of our business that gested, “The ultimate importance of 
a does not involve some sort of insurance Your position within your organization 
as problem. We have also learned that will depend to a large degree upon your 
re there is a definite relationship between ability to sell both yourself and your de- 
T ceale the cost of insurances and losses, that if mae ae management. It is their 
Prine we expect our insurance department to Fesponstoiiity to recognize that impor- 
ae purchase the proper insurance coverage orn ala you have proved its exis- 
at the most favorable premium cost. =. ence. om The visible perils which surround you 
eos then it oe us to . the ga 
e ment in such a position that it can anc : 
ro. will do its utmost to reduce or remove (uisenberr Address at the new 3D movie 
were entirely those risks which are most y SS a) 
east likely to be the cause of a disastrous (Continued fr Page 28 are exciting but temporary. 
* : ats : ym age 26) 
eber and in most cases totally unpredictable tv ill 
OSS . 
Bo The first thing management expects the installations’ background and history However, they are purely illusory 
and from the insurance department is re-  !rom corporate representatives. 
Old sponsibility, according to Mr. Liversidge. — The time spent in preparing valuation There’s nothing illusory or temporary about the invisible 3D 
sieges — inary. ssiere he figures, according to Mr. Quisenberry, 
:. oo Si ; “ts suranc De > : ‘ Pee 3 ¥ ° . : : 
Swi to assume responsibility for risk analy. PUilds understanding of insurance values perils surrounding the businessman—Dishonesty, 
ie sis, for risk removal or reduction, and and is an aid in developing figures for re- : > 
e E. for providing the proper types of indem- pairing damages when loss occurs. The Disappearance and Destruction. They are real and constant for 
nies nity contracts in the proper amount, “and appraisal also may prevent the corpora- ; : ; : ? 
f the we expect them to solve these problems tion from being subject to a coinsurance him. His 3-way protection against these hazards will 
without depending solely on our bro- sires Mala ee 
kers.” The department is expected to be tee iI ef a cae : a xia am also be real and constant—if you sell him the modern 3D policy. 
able to determine what the character of 1 leaghort Niet y “if the appraisal has 
a loss might be and whether it could be een prepared on a sound and ste ha 
e assumed without serious impairment of basis and has been kept up to date.” 
corporate resources. th order to obtain Despite these advantages of appraisals, 
ipt. fiscal, physical, and operation data and Mr. Quisenberry concluded, “the best 
need an intimate knowledge of contempl: ited ee cat 
ae aia Se eae sae Shae a ok. conditions, and using estimates that have 
‘head deve ast ee ee to be determined under existing costs, 
é ment must assume responsibility for de- and taking every current contingency in- 
de- veloping inter-department liaison and to consideration,’ 
son s maintaining this liaison on a mutually peste Our 
ident cooperative basis. 
com- 
ty in High eeaneniane for Managers Travelers Fire Changes CASUALTY * FIRE * MARINE» SURETY 
Moe Insurance administrators also must S al - : F Nice 
hing- ee : P ; Vig : a _ several recent field appointments in 150 WILLIAM S¥., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
: have the knowledge and “know how fire and marine lines have been announced 
Mis- necessary to do their jobs, Mr. Liver- py the Travelers. Donald H. Garlock ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
va. sidge pointed out. Qualifications include who-has ian field supervisor ey Dhetade GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE 
ies legal knowledge, engineering ability, fa- Ohio, with headquarters wy Columbus, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE 
F disy miliarity with SCCOnBENE practices and Ohio, has been promoted and appointed . © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ity. procedures, understanding of economic assistant manager there. 
te principles, and a thorough and compre- Kenneth W. Soule has returned from 
Naty hensive knowledge of insurance. This military service and has been reappointed 
sonia knowledge can be gained through formal field supervisor at Syracuse with head- 
said education and through attendance at quarters at Albany, N. 
Fane rt of insurance societies and trade i — D: Scag gy ie ee 
s de- associations. : : ; eld supervisor at Los Angeles. Cliffor« ." \ 
been Equally important, in his view, are D. Heston has been appointed field iil 00000000000000000000000iNiiiiiiiihiiitiiiitiiitiiiii 
aims. knowledge and understanding of the supervisor at Seattle. 
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New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society 
Has Joyful 32nd Annual Reunion 


By Epwin N. Eacsr 





4 


Officers of the New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society were reelected for another year 
at the annual dinner and meeting held last week at the Gramercy Park Hotel in 
New York City. Left to right are Donald E. Maclay, secretary-treasurer, who is 
secretary of the Great American; J. Arthur Rizy, chairman, who is fire manager of 
the uptown New York branch of the North American Companies, and Michael F. 
Wallace, vice chairman, who is secretary of the Commercial Union Assurance. 


The 40 members of the New York Ex 


Fieldmen’s Society who attended the 
32nd annual banquet at the Gramercy 
Park Hotel in New York last week were 


unanimous in their enthusiastic expres- 








sions t lis was one of the best and 
jolliest affairs in the history of the or- 
ganization. Which is quite a statement, 
considering that each annual reunion of 
former fieldmen in New York is viewed 





as one of that year’s highspots in good 


fellowship gatherit 





This year many of those who attended 
the dinner also were present last week at 


several other insurance affairs, including 









meetings of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Association, and some of the 
casualty organizations. The previous 
week several were spotted at the annual 
convention of the New York State As- 
sociation f Insurance Agents at Syra- 
cuse—in the field 


All on Equal Basis 


1 














official position count for 
he New York Ex-Fieldmen’s 
vse who went to last week’s 
ncluded veterans who had re- 
years ago, men who have re- 
d the society following their 
fer n the field to some other 
post in the insurance business, and many 
in the “middle age” group who have been 
egulars parties for vears. The 
mere fact this generally social or- 
ganization has lived for 32 years, and is 
still going strong, attests to its funda- 
mental strength and worthwhile pur- 
poses. These purposes include preserva- 
tion of old friendships, development of 
new friendships and fostering of closer 
personal relationships between those who 
have been doing the same type of work 
i the New York field 
J. Arthur Rizy, manager of the fire 
department of the uptown New York 
office of the North America Companies, 
is chairman of the association, presided 
efficient! id ith that good humor 
associated with such an occasion. He was 
flanked and ably assisted by his fellow 
officers, Vice Chairman Michael F. Wal- 


ry of the Commercial Union 
ssurance, and Secretary - Treasurer 
Donald E. Maclay, secretary of the Great 
\merican. They were all reelected for 


lace, secreta 
A 


another year as Officers of the society. 

Following the usual reception at which 
id friends meet again, chat about former 
days in the field and are introduced to 
and make welcome the new members, 
the banquet is held. This affords an- 
other two hours or so of gay and witty 
conversation before the “formal” pro- 
gram gets under way. 


Memorial to C. A. Tillotson 


\ moment of sadness prevailed when 
Harry W. Miller, United States general 
attorney for the Commercial Union, pre- 
sented the memorial which had been pre- 
pared for the late C. A. Tillotson, Lon- 
don & Lancashire, who died more than 


a year ago. Mr. Tillotson had_ been 


Members of the New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society, who 


chairman of the society at the time of 
his passing and was widely beloved in 
the fire field. Serving with Mr. Miller 
in the preparation of the handsome tri- 
bute were William B. Lutz, Grant Bulk- 
ley, Robert T. Stewart and Robert 
Garvey. 

One of the finest acknowledgments of 
the worthiness of the New York Ex- 
Fieldmen’s Society is the fact that a 
similar organization has now _ been 
formed of ex-fieldmen from New Jersey. 
The president of the New Jersey Ex- 
Fieldmen’s Association, Harry Kohler, 
America Fore Insurance Group, was 
present at the New York dinner to voice 
his support for organizations of this 
type. Several members of the New York 
Society are also members of the New 
Jersey group, including Robert F. Moore 
and Joseph Sorge, vice president of the 
New Jersey association. 

Chairman Rizy introduced several old- 
timers of the New York Society, who 
spoke briefly. These included “Ray” Un- 
derwood, formerly Scottish Union, who 
covered practically all of New York State 
back about 1900; “Larry” Dameron, an 
adjuster for 50 years; Frank Young, 
“Dick” Kissam, “Bill” Dalton, John Bar- 
clay, Charles M. Close, Herman Krae- 
mer and “Bill” Lutz. Some of these are 
retired, others still very much active in 
fire executive positions. 

New Members 

Secretary Maclay said there are 113 
members in the society, which include 
106 regular members, 5 associate and 2 
honorary. Eight new members have 
joined and their names are as follows: 

E. Packer Wilbur, III, superintendent 
fire department, Fire Association of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Robert R. Thompson, general adjuster, 
North British Group, New York. 

Wallace H. Cowan, secretary, Glens 
Falls Insurance Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Charles F. Heney, independent ad- 
juster, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

William S. Vanderbilt, 


vice president 


and secretary, Hartford Fire Insurance 
Co., Hartford. 

Richard D. Frisbee, agency superin- 
*tendent, Great American Group, New 
York. 

Austen D. Brown, manager, St. Paul 


Group, New York. 

Homer D. Rice, retired general mana- 
ger, New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, New York. 

Seven Deaths Recorded 


tribute to the memories of seven mem- 
bers who died since the 1952 meeting. 
They were the following: 


William B. Quigley, formerly with 
General Adjustment Bureau, June 4, 
1952. 

Ed. H. Hornbostel, retired special 


agent, Firemens Co., August 23, 1952. 
John J. Yingling, January 24, 1953. 
George H. Reuter, formerly special 

agent, Pearl Assurance, February, 1953. 
A. R. Thommasson, retired assistant 

U. S. manager, North British, April, 1953. 


William C. Roach, retired special 
agent, Aetna Insurance Co., April 3, 
1953. 


Arthur L. Brower, prior to his retire- 
ment, insurance manager of Continental 
Baking Co., April 20, 1953. 

Unfortunately more than half the 
members were unable to attend the jolli- 
fication. However, some sent messages 
of best wishes, including Robert P. Bar- 
bour, Colonel Frank D. Layton, B. C. 
Chittenden, “Lute” Leonard, Forrest 
Witmeyer, Robert Constable. 

It was stated that members of the as- 
sociation may bring as guests to the an- 
nual dinners veteran state or special 
agents active in the New York field. A 
committee consisting of Messrs. Dam- 
eron, Kissam and Lutz was named _ to 
draw up a set of rules of eligibility and 
to pass on applications for membership 
in the society. 

The meeting voted unanimously to do- 
nate once again the sum of $25 to the 
Insurance Society of New York School 
of Insurance to be used as a prize to a 
student attaining high scholastic honors. 


Elections 


When the present officers were re- 
elected for another year, three members 
of the executive committee were named 
for three-year terms. They are Herman 
H. Kraemer, reelected, and Kenneth T. 
Cookingham and Robert F. Moore. 
Holdover members of the executive com- 
mittee are B. C. Chittenden, Charles 
Collin, Guy Heiser, William B. Lutz, 
John Roy and Franklin Thurnall. 

The Commercial Union Assurance re- 
ceived the plaudits of the banqueteers 
for the excellent artistic work on the 
dinner menu. 

Those attending the dinner last week 
were as follows: 

F. John Barclay, Austen D. Brown, 
Grant Bulkley, John B. Casey, C. B. 

















All those at the dinner rose in silent (Continued on Page 31) 
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, ; Fi gathered for the 32nd annual dinner in New York City last week, are 
just about to enjoy another delicious banquet served in conjunction with these happy gatherings. These dinners have for many 
years brought together young and old ex-fieldmen from the upper New York State field. Some of those attending annually are 


charter members of the society who have retained their keen interest over the years. 
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Grace Makes Fair Play 
Plea for Latin-America 


TARIFF WOULD BE HARMFUL 


As Free World Leader U. S. Would 
Show Non-Communist Countries That 


Our Ideals Are Sincere 


This country can increase its imports, 
thus letting our trade partners earn the 
dollars they need to pay for their pur- 
chases in this country, J. Peter Grace, 
Jr. president of W. R. Grace & Co., 
told the Hemispheric Insurance Day 
luncheon at Waldorf, May 14. Putting a 
protective tariff to aid certain indus- 
tries will help some people, but Mr. 
Grace declared that the greater number 
would suffer. His talk was based largely 
on the importance strategically, politi- 
cally and economical of trade with Latin 
America, and was an argument of tariff 
handicaps to that trade. 


Raps Inconsistency 


“As the leader of the free world,” he 
continued, “our country must show the 
people outside of the Soviet orbit that 
our ideals of freedom and free enterprise 
are the surest guides for the free world 
to follow. We cannot on the one hand 
preach to American friends abroad of 
the principles of free enterprise and eco- 
nomic cooperation and at the same time 
take measures at home which hurt them 
grievously.” 

If this country 


drastically reduces its 


imports of Venezuelan oil or its non- 
ferrous mineral imports from Mexico, 
Peru and other countries, “we will be 


cutting the very life lines of these neigh- 
bors,” he said. “We will be making it 
exceptionally difficult for them to believe 
in our sincerity and to support our lead- 
ership in world affairs.” 


Discrimination in Favor of Non-Freedom 
Countries 


Mr. Grace called attention to the great 
value of the support Latin-Americans 
gave to us in the critical World War II 
years. He wondered why the U. S. lav- 
ishes its so-called direct aid in direct 
ratio, frequently, to the unfriendliness of 
the various recipients. “As soon as we 
find that there is a possibility of wooing 
some totalitarian group away from its 
pro- communist sympathies we really go 
all out,” he said. It would be difficult 
to argue against such attempted conver- 
sions, but similarly we ignore the na- 
tions which quite conceivably could be 
victims of communism if we fail to stand 
by them. In the postwar period, net for- 
eign aid—grants and credits—to all the 
20 American republics were $637,000,000 
for 150,000,000 people. Yet Austria, with 
less than 7,000,000 population, received 
half again as much, nearly a billion dol- 
lars. 

“Many Latin-Americans must live with 
a situation every day in which they 
struggle with a dollar hortage which has 
made it necessary to put into law meas- 
ures which hurt the success of their own 
business. A further tightening of trade 
between the U. S. and Latin-American 
countries would be a serious blow to 
many of these business men. 

Continuing Mr. Grace said: 

“Practically 80% of the Latin-American 
trade problem revolves around the sim- 
ple expedient of solving any economic 
dislocations that might occur simply in 
sugar, natural fibers, coffee, non-ferrous 
metals and petroleum. If we can’t find 
a way to solve any possible economic 
dislocations in these basic industries 
where we are projecting much greater 
consumption than the ability of the 
United States to produce, then we cer- 
tainly are not going to be able to solve 


Hamilton Marine Supt. at 
San Francisco for Aetna 


George E. Hamilton has joined the 
staff of the Aetna Insurance Group at 
San Francisco as marine superintendent, 
according to an announcement made by 
Vice President and Manager Clyde M. 
Marshall of the Pacific department. Mr. 
Hamilton has a background of 19 years’ 
experience as a company man and broker 
in the marine markets of both the At- 
lantic and Pacific Coasts and has ac- 
quired a wide knowledge of the ocean 
marine underwriting business. He will 
he associated with Henry S. Shafer, in- 
jand marine superintendent, in the San 
Francisco office. 


Mueh Named Inland 


Marine Superintendent 


Ronald D. Mueh has been appointed 
inland marine superintendent for the 
Pacific department at San Francisco by 
the North British Group. Mr. Mueh, a 
graduate of the University of California, 
entered insurance in 1937. He joined the 
North British Group in 1947 as inland 
marine treba 3 and was transfer rred 


to the southern California field in 1951, 
from where he has been recalled to as- 
sume new duties. 


J. F. Weis Joins Despard 


Despard & Co., Inc., insurance brokers 
and adjusters of average at One Cedar 
Street, New York City, announce ap- 
pointment of John F. Weis, Jr., as an 
industrial accounts executive. 

Before coming to New York in 1946, 
Mr. Weis was sales representative of 
the Employers’ Mutual of Wisconsin, 
insurance manager of the General Rail- 
way Signal Co. of Rochester, N. Y., and 
vice president of Boller-Clark, general 
insurance agents of Rochester. In New 
York he has been vice president of R. 
H. Squire, Inc. 





the serious problems that will confront 
us in the event of any recession. The 
best minds in this country should imme- 
diately set themselves down to the task 
of finding the way to continue free im- 
portations from Latin America of these 
articles. The effect on our over-all econ- 
omy is infinitesimal and the problem 
should lend itself to easy solution.” 

Mr. Grace cited as very much worthy 
of consideration the recommendations of 
President Eisenhower that a commission 
be set up to make a thorough re-exam- 
ination of our whole foreign policy. 
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AFIA General Manager On 
Trip to South America 


BE. G IRVINE 

general manager of the 
Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, left recently for South America 
via Pan American World Airways, with 
his first stop at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
British West Indies where he met and 
consulted wtih Assistant General Mana 
ger, Harrington Putnam. After a short 
stay in the British West Indies, he pro- 
ceeded to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to at- 
tend the First Brazilian Insurance C mm 

ference, later visiting the 

branch offices in Sao Paulo, 
Porto Alegre, returning to 
on May 25. 

Secretary R. H. Chapman, Jr., in 
charge of reinsurance at head office in 
New York, has returned from a visit to 
Mexico where he met many leading 
Mexican insurance Officials. 

Assistant Chief Accountant Charles M. 
3owers has returned to head office after 
a five months’ stay in Colombia where 
he assisted Acting Manager Michael J. 
Loughrey in supervising the activities of 
the association’s branches in Bogota, 
Cali and Barranquilla. 


L. €. levine; 


American 


association’s 
Santos and 


New York 








No Investment... All Babaco Alarms are leased and maintained 
in accordance with underwriters’ requirements 


BABACO ALARM SYSTEMS, 
723 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 





Even one carton 
saved from theft or 
pilferage more than 
pays for BABACO 
Burglar Alarm pro- 
tection per truck for 
an entire year! 
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Fire Hazards of Jets 


(Continued from Page 1) 


fuel, at higher 
than the 


that “the jet uses more 
rates and at higher pressures 
piston engines.” He warned that “right 
now, while jet power plant developments 
are in a relatively early 
proper moment to emp yhasize fire Preven 


Stage is the 


tion and control features.” He also 
warned that internal failure in jet power 
plants can result in “something resem 
bling an explosion with complete dis- 
ruption of the engine itself and major 
damage to surrounding equipment, lines 


and structure.” 
Crash Fire Protection 

Crash fire protection is provided at 
Washington National \irport despite the 
fact that the the United 
States has required that this airport, the 
only U. S. Government owned airport in 
the continental U. S., pay its own way 
This fact was emphasized by R. Dan 
Mahaney, safety engineer of the airport 

This recognition of the need for spe 
cialized aircraft rescue and fire fighting 
equipment stationed at airports should 
help other airports not now so protected 
Chicago’s Midland Airport is provided 
with specialized equipment operated by 


Congress of 


the Chicago Fire Department but many 
of the nation’s principal air terminals 
are not so fortunate. 

The cost of the equipment required 
and the annual expense of providing 


trained personnel on duty during all pe 
riods of flight operations has been 

handicap but if Washington can do it, 
others should be able to similarly pro 
vide protection. One million dollar air- 
craft saved from fire destruction will pay 


over at least ten times the manpower 
vearly expense. Mr. Mahaney was speak 
ing, along with other experts, at the 


aviation seminar 


New York Ex-Fieldmen 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Cleaves, Charles M. Close, Charles Col 
lin, K. T. Cookingham, William J. Dal 
ton, Lawrence C. Dameron, Walker 


DeWaters, 
Frisbee. 
T. T. Grimson, Guy M. 
F. Heney, W. C. Howe, Jr., 
Hughes, Thomas B. Kelley, Scott King, 
Richard S. Kissam, Herman H. Kraemer, 
William B. Lutz, Donald E. Maclay. 
Harry W. Miller, Robert F. Moore, 
Leonard O. O’Neill, J. Arthur Rizy, Alex- 
ander L., John Roy, William L. 
Schaefer, Joseph Sorge. 
Robert T. Stewart, Robert R. 


John Douglas, Richard D. 


Heiser, Chas 


Morton 


Ross, 


Thomp- 





son, Raymond M. Underwood, W. S 
Vanderbilt, Michael F. Walla: David 
C. White, Frank W. Young, Edwin N 


Eager. 

OKLA. AUTO HEARING MAY 27 

A rate hearing on automobile physical 
damage rates was postponed for the 
third time until May 27, at Oklahoma 
City. The National Automobile Under 
writers Association on January 26, filed 
physical damage rates with a reduction 
of 44%. 

State insurance board members said 
they felt the reduction should be around 
and scheduled a public hearing for 
April 8. This was postponed to April 
28, and then until May 6. The last hear- 
ing was postponed on request of Streeter 
B. Flynn, attorney for NAUA, who said 
in view of the highly technical nature 
of the proceedings more time was needed 
to prepare. 
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Nearly 1,000 Attend AMA 
Insurance Conference 


HELD IN NEW YORK, MAY 18-20 


V.P. Schindler Keynoter for Gathering; 
President Appley Luncheon Chair- 
man; Panel Discussions Lively 


American Management Association’s 
insurance conference, May 18-20, at the 
Hotel Statler, New York, 


attended gathering for buyers and com- 


was the best 


pany men to date, attracting a total of 


close to 1,000. In his opening remarks, 





Fabian Bachrach 
M. SMITH 


CHASE 


Paul H. Schindler, of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., AMA insurance di- 


who is 


vision vice president, pointed to the 
growing interest on the part of large 
corporations to employ full-time insur- 


ance managers (estimated at over 400) 
and the increasing number of young men 
in attendance at AMA insurance confer- 
ences. He said that the program was 
built around the basic question of how 
the insurance department can best be of 
service to management and included ex 
change of views on latest developments 
in specific types of coverage. 
Chase Smith Luncheon Speaker 


> of the highspots of this gathering 
was the Wednesday luncheon address of 
Chase M. Smith, general counsel, Lum 
bermens Mutual Casualty, on the subject 
“Excessive Claims and Awards: Inherent 


Economic and Social Dangers.” Intro 
duced by Lawrence A. Appley, AMA 
president, Mr. Smith declared that the 
problem of recklessly high claims and 


awards for personal injuries can only be 
solved by improving the public’s eco- 
nomic understanding. “Immediately,” he 
urged, “we need an educational program 
in industry and out of industry to point 
up the proposition that insurance 
money or corporation money is not a 
Santa Claus fund but represents the sav- 
ings of people, must be dealt with care- 
fully and with a great sense of responsi- 
bility.” 

The average jury verdict in the Su- 
preme Court of New York for the 1950 
51 year was $8,695, a 249% increase over 
1941, Mr. Smith reported. This increase 
has “far outstepped the acceleration in 
the cost of living. The highest verdict in 
the years before World War II began 


was under $40,000 and now we deal in 
high marks several times that figure.” 

Between 1941 and 1951, Mr. Smith em- 
phasized, the cost of automobile liability 
insurance from $446 million to 
$1,667 million and for general liability in- 
surance from $118 million to $384 mil- 
lion. Although he attributed some of 
this increase to the growth in automobile 
registrations and dollar volume of busi- 
ness transactions, “nevertheless this 
great increase in the amounts paid for 
liability insurance is a measure of the 
growing consciousness of the motorist 
and the businessman of the danger of 
financial disaster from a liability verdict 
of serious proportions.” 

“This march must Mr. Smith 
declared, “or we shall suffer irreparable 
damage to our standard of living and to 
the ... methods of doing business which 
we have known in our lifetime. It must 
be stopped by reason, education, and 
good citizenship.” 

Substituting some other system of 
handling lability claims for the judge 
and jury one is not the solution, accord- 
ing to Mr. Smith. Any attempt to intro- 
duce a schedule of fixed values for pay- 
ments would create more inequities than 
it would cure, in his opinion... . 

“Contingency fees for plaintiffs’ law- 
yers probably could not be eliminated 
—and probably shouldn’t be. The only 


rose 


stop,” 


(Continued on Page 33) 


CREDIT MEN’S ASSN. MEETS 


Bell, Wentworth, Lashmet, Carson on 
Insurance Panel at International 
Convention in Montreal 


A panel on insurance highlighted the 
program of the 57th annual congress of 


the National Association of Credit Men 
held in Montreal, Canada, May 17-21. 
“Insurance—Your Aid in Credit and 


Financial Management” was the subject 
of the panel held on May 18. 

and 
this 


Three prominent fire, casualty 


surety executives participated in 
symposium, presided over as moderator 
by Kenneth C. Bell, vice president of 
National New York. 
panel speaker, Nathan H. 
Wentworth, secretary, America’ Fore 
Companies, New York City, discussed 
“Fire insurance and allied lines of physi- 
cal property insurance, including conse 
quential forms of coverage.” 

The topic of Earle N. Lashmet, vice 
president, Liberty Mutual, Chicago, was 
“Liability insurance for bodily injuries 
and for damage to the property of 


the Chase Bank, 


The first 


others, with special comments on the 
need of broad modern policy forms— 
explosion of pressure vessels and ma- 


chinery damage including business  in- 
terruption 
Kllis H. Carson, president, National 
Surety Corp., New York City, the third 
speaker, had as his subject “Fidelity and 
surety bonding and the newest criminal 
protection forms of insurance.” 
Arrangements for the panel were 
made by the National Association of 
Credit Men’s national insurance com- 
mittee chairman, Ralph E. Brown, vice 
president, Marsh & McLennan, Inc., St. 


losses.” 
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Then — many units worked desperately 
to fight fires 





All Agents 
may not know 
CENTRAL SURETY 
Policies Cover: 


Fire . . . Lightning 
Extended Coverage 
Additional Extended Coverage 
Rental Value 
Additional Living Expenses 
Householders’ Limited 

Theft Endorsement 
Residence Glass Endorsement 
Personal Property Floater 

including Personal 

Jewelry and Furs. 


: Now, ONE modern Multiple Line Company 
serves economically and efficiently. Former 


methods of insurance are becoming as obso- 
lete as old fire engines. This fact helps 
you sell 


CENTRAL SURETY 


Multiple Line Coverages 
And this comparison of OLD with NEW 
provides a fine opportunity to compare old 
property values with present day values — 
to sell adequate insurance on today’s re- 
placement values. 








ONE efficient unit handles 
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A Multiple Line Company 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
110 WILLIAM STREET 
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Louis; co-chairman E. A. Luther, vice 
president, National Surety Corp., Chi- 
cago, and the following subcommittee on 
panel discussions: W. E. Jeffrey, Marsh 
& McLennan, Inc., New York, chair- 
man; G. G. Traver, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York; L. A. 
Fitzgerald, American Mutual Alliance, 
Chicago, and Mr. Luther. 

Over 2,000 delegates attended the con- 
vention in Montreal which will consti- 
tute the second international convention 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men and the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association, Ltd. 


Extensive N. J. Revision of 
Experience Rating Plan 


The governing committee of Compen- 
sation Rating and Inspection Bureau of 
New Jersey has adopted and the New 
Jersey Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance has approved an extensive revi- 
sion of the experience rating plan, ef- 
fective July 1, 1953. Most significant 
change is the reduction of the experience 
period from five to three years. It is 
further pointed out by Bernard Hamil- 
ton, manager of the bureau, in his letter 
to member companies: 

“The two earlier years that will no 
longer be used for experience rating in- 
dividual employers are already dis- 
counted under the present plan. The 
very earliest year is discounted 50% and 
the next earliest 20%. The elimination 
of those earlier discounted years will not 
have a major effect on the employer's 
rating assuming, of course, the same 
quality of experience in the three later 
years. A test of a whole month’s ratings 
indicated only minor changes. 

“For an employer with a given annual 
volume of experience, the credibility 
given three years of experience will ap- 
proximate that which the same employer 
receives under the five-year plan. The 
self-rating point has been set at a three- 
year manual premium of $204,000 which 


on an annual basis is the same as at 
present. 

“The division of medical losses be- 
tween normal and excess has’ been 


changed from $100 to $150 and the pres- 
ent limitation of medical to $1,000 has 
been increased to 25% of the average 
cost of a death and permanent total dis- 
ability case. 

“The rule with regard to the revision 
of losses (rule 10, section IV) has been 
adjusted and it will now be necessary for 
the company to direct the attention of 
the bureau to ‘mistakes’ or ‘recovery 
from a third party’ where heretofore the 
bureau has taken much of the initiative. 
Where a claim has officially been de- 
clared non-compensable, it will be neces- 
sary to file a departmental or judicial 
ruling and in cases where the statute of 
limitations runs out, it will be necessary 
to demonstrate that the claim, if pressed, 
would not have been compensable. No 
revisions will hereafter be made by the 
bureau under this rule except at the 
request of the carrier or the employer.” 


3% Manual Level Increase 


° 

On Comp. Business in N. J. 

A new manual of New Jersey work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility insurance rates has been approved 
by the Banking and Insurance Commis- 
sioner (following that of Compensation 
Bureau’s governing committee), effective 
on new and renewal business July 1, and 
thereafter. Collectible level of the new 
manual of rates is 3% higher than that 
presently in effect. It includes a complete 
adjustment of rate relativity based upon 
the latest available policy year data. The 
manual rate change is an increase of 
2.6%. 


HASKELL ON INSPECT’N REPORTS 

A. E. Haskell of Aetna Life’s A. & H. 
department at the home office spoke on 
the opening day of the Bureau of A. & 
H. Underwriters’ seminar on “Utilization 
of Inspection Reports.” 
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Nearly 1,000 at AMA Insurance Conference 


(Continued from Page 32) 


sure cure . is in the public mind,” he 
said. 
Hospitalization Insurance Panel 
One of the interesting of the 
AMA panel discussions at the conference 
“Improvements in Hospitali- 


most 


was that on 


zation Coverage,” of which Bert W. 
Nichols, assistant secretary, Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio), was the chairman. Speakers 


included Frazier Wilson, United Air 
Lines; Frank Van Dyk, Associated Hos- 
pital New York; Paul E. 
Britt, Connecticut General Life, and 
Ralph T. Heller, Health In- 
surance Council who is second vice presi- 
dent of the Prudential. 

Mr. Wilson led off by describing some 
of the which the individual 
company 
age and what improvements it would like 
He felt that to get 
worth from an employe group insurance 


Sievic e of 


chairman, 


problems 
faces in hospitalization cover- 


to see. its money’s 
plan a company must stimulate full em- 
ploye appreciation by thorough merchan- 
the benefits. 

A new benefit, Mr. 
be carefully 


dising of 
Wilson 


explained 


said, must 
thoroughly 
understood. Present both the benefit 
and the restrictions on it—and present 
both in a_ positive way, he advised. 
Stress the value of the hidden wages the 
employe receives through group insur- 
ance benefits. Use such techniques as a 
colorful, dynamic, simple booklet; sym- 
pathetic notes and prompt payment 
when claims are presented; and indoc- 
trination talks before employe meetings 
in the various plants. 

In setting up group insurance plans, 
the employe’s needs must be distin- 


and 


guished from “his real or imaginary de- 
mands,” Mr. Wilson declared. “De- 
mands” he defined as efforts to be reim- 


bursed for nominal bills that can be bud- 
geted as conveniently as light and gas 
bills, for example, miscellaneous doctor 
bills incurred regularly; out-patient care 
tor the hypochondriac; maternity claims 
for female employes ; and maternity 
benefits for employes’ wives above the 
normal payment of one to two hundred 
dollars, 

While he is still working the employe 
must be protected against heavy expense, 
according to Mr. Wilson, bec cause “he 
cannot be a good employe if he is wor- 
ried as to how he may pay heavy medi- 
cal, hospital, and surgical bills.” Such 
protection, he said, should include a 
sound, adequate, basic accident and sick- 
ness plan. United's plan offers a maxi- 
mum hospital room and board benefit of 
$12 a day, a $245 surgicé il maximum, re- 
lief for accident care in a doctor’s office, 
coverage of children between the ages 
of 14 days and 22 years, and a $2,000 cov- 
erage for polio. 

Mr. Wilson also endorsed the catas- 
trophe medical plan as “perhaps the fin- 
est thought which has been introduced 
into group insurance in many years.” 
He urged that it be offered to employes 
if at all possible. “It may be,” he re- 
marked, “that the catastrophe plan, 
added to the basic plan, will offer the fi- 
nancial relief we have been seeking and 
which is so essential to the financial re- 
habilitation of the employ e who has suf- 
fered serious illness.” 


Britt on Deductibles and Coinsurance 


Deductible and coinsurance provisions 
may provide part of the answer to spiral- 
ing costs of hospitalization insurance, 
Mr. Britt declared 

So far little has been done to intro- 
duce the principle of a first dollar de- 
ductible except in the case of out-of- 
hospital doctor’s calls, he said. How- 
ever, Connecticut General Life has been 
experimenting with the deductible ap- 
proach in the hospital field on a few 
large cases where it seemed to be the 
alternative to a substantial rate increase. 


The deductible has varied between $20 
and $35 and has applied either to all hos- 
pital admissions or only to those result- 
ing from non-surgical illness. It is too 
early, Mr. Britt reported, “to say how 
the results will check out with the pre- 
dictions, but the short-term improvement 
in experience makes up very hopeful. 


“Buyers and insurers alike have de- 
cided to take a good look at coinsur- 
ance,” Mr. Britt continued. It is being 


incorporated directly in the coverage for 
hospital charges other than board and 
room by the type of benefit which pays 
all these charges up to 20 times the 
daily benefit and then 75% of such 
charges for a substantial additional ex- 
posure, the next $1,000, for example. In 
other cases the direct coinsurance prin- 
ciple has been applied at point in cost 
to a surgical fee schedule. In fact, there 
are plans that provide a direct coinsur- 
ance factor higher than 75% starting 
with the first dollar cost on all parts of a 
complete hospital, surgical, medical pack- 
age. An 85% to 90% coverage in the 
basic hospital, surgical, medical pro- 
gram is an indirect application of coin- 
surance. 

Mr. Britt that the trends in 
both the deductible and coinsurance 
areas be watched as they develop. “I 
am not suggesting that the trend toward 
raising basic benefits will level off, but 
it may be the increases will be subject 
to more careful examination as to their 
possible effect upon experience results,” 
he said: 

Group medical catastrophe (major or 
extended medical expense) insurance is 
the outstanding improvement in the hos- 
pitalization field for this decade, Mr. 
Britt declared. Connecticut General Life 
now has 170,000 employes covered under 
such a plan with a sliding scale deduc- 
tible. About 6,000 employes are covered 
under a fixed deductible plan. 

“From what we have observed in the 
last three years, the corridor type deduc- 
tible appez irs to do the better job con- 
sidering cost,” he reported. “Because of 
the time lag in finally closing out claims, 
our experience is not yet accepted as 
being particularly significant. All that 
we are sure of is that in no case have 
claims exceeded premiums so far.” 

Mr. Van Dyk explained what the Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans offered and 
Mr. Heller told about the important 
work of the Health Insurance Council in 
its efforts to improve relations between 
the public, the hospitals and the insur- 
ance industry. 

Another panel discussion, featuring “A 
Case Study in Determining Insurable 
Values,” is reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. 


advised 


WRITES UNION GROUP POLICY 

The Detroit & Vicinity Construction 
Workers Insurance Fund has been cov- 
ered by the Continental Casualty Co., it 
is announced by William E. Racine, 
superintendent of Continental’s general 
group division. The comprehensive group 
insurance program covering 25,000 mem 


bers, was negotiated between manage 
ment and the construction workers’ 
union. 


Maryland Casualty Holds 
Resident Managers’ Meeting 


Resident managers and resident vice 
presidents of all the branch offices of 
Maryland Casualty Co. gathered at the 
home office in Baltimore, recently, for 
a two-day discussion of current prob- 
lems with home office officials and de- 
partment heads. The conclusion of the 
forum was marked by a dinner. 


GROUP CONTRACTS FOR UNIONS 

Several building trades unions in Mil- 
waukee and vicinity, representing ap- 
proximately 10,000 members, have signed 
comprehensive group contracts with 
Continental Casualty Co. 


Hearthstone of Boston in 


Historic H. O. Building 


Hearthstone Insurance Co. sr 
the newest company in the Combined 
Insurance Group, recently moved its 
home offices into the historic building at 


3o0ston, 








Home Office Building of Hearthstone 
Insurance Co. in Boston 


Avenue, which was 
home of a distinguished 
It has been completely 
offices and provides a 
convenient setting for 
Previously the com- 
was located at 120 


395 Commonwealth 
formerly the 
Boston family. 
converted into 
comfortable and 
the Hearthstone. 
pany’s home office 
Boylston Street. 
The Combined 


headed by W. 


Group, 
includes 


Insurance 
Clement Stone, 


the parent company, Combined of Amer- 
ica (Chicago), Hearthstone and Com- 
bined American of Dallas. W. B. Beld- 


ger, treasurer, is in charge of the 
Hearthstone operation in Boston. 


MAINE INCREASES AUTO LIMITS 

Governor Cross recently signed into 
Maine law a bill increasing required 
coverage under the state motorists’ 
financial responsibility act. Scheduled 
to become effective 90 days after legis- 
lative adjournment, the new law in- 
creases from $5,000 to $10,000 the amount 
of insurance or other security for death 
or injury to one person; $20,000 instead 
of $10,000 for more than one person, 
and $5,000 instead of $1,000 for property 
damage. 


CANADIAN HEALTH SCHEME 

Canadian Government is now carry- 
ing out a national sickness survey aimed 
at finding out the cost of a national 
health insurance scheme for Canada 
which is currently estimated at $600,000,- 
000 a year but an over-all health insur- 
ance plan cannot be put into effect at 
the present time, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, Honorable Paul 
Martin, told Canadian Parliament. 


REELECT MARTIN W. LEWIS 


Reviews Outstanding Surety Events of 
1952 at Surety Association’s 45th An- 
nual Meet; Other Officers Named 

Martin W. Lewis was reelected general 
manager of the Surety Association of 
America at its 45th annual meeting, May 
14, at Hotel Astor, New York. John L. 
Kirkwood and E. Vernon Roth were re- 
elected secretaries. Representatives of 
74 capital stock companies, total mem- 
bership of the association, attended the 
meeting. It was featured by Mr. Lewis’ 
annual report, reviewing the outstanding 
surety events of the past year. Commit- 
tee chairmen also reported on specific 
activities of the organization. 

In accordance with an established plan 
of rotation of membership, tne following 
companies were elected to the executive 
committee: Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
American Automobile, American Surety, 
Century Indemnity, Columbia Casualty, 
Continental Casualty, Employers’ Liabil- 
ity, Fidelity & Casualty, Fidelity & De- 


posit, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
Home Indemnity, Maryland Casualty, 
Royal Indemnity, Standard Accident, and 


United States F. & G. 

A meeting of the newly elected ex- 
ecutive committee followed the annual 
meeting, at which the following addi- 
tional officers were reappointed: assis- 
tant secretaries, Elmer C. Anderson, 


John F. FitzGerald, Philip T. Morehouse, 
Peter A. Zimmermann, and William 
J. Zimmermann; educational director, 
David Porter; actuary, N. M. Franklin; 
engineer, Edward R. Higgins. 


Made Chairman of Michigan 
Highway Safety Committee 


C. L. Miller, resident vice president 
in charge of the Detroit branch office 
of Standard Accident Insurance Co. and 


affiliate, the Planet Insurance Co., has 
been elected chairman of the Michigan 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com- 


mittee composed of auto industry and 
insurance company representatives. He 
has served as a member of the com- 
mittee for four years. Mr. Miller is 
chairman of the Michigan accident 
prevention committee of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies 


also 


M. H. Cassidy Promoted to 
General F. & C. Treasurer 





Fabian Bachrach 
H. CASSIDY 


MILTON 


Milton H. Cassidy has been promoted 
from assistant treasurer to treasurer of 
General Fire & Casualty of New York. 
Formerly vice president of Resolute In- 
surance Co., Hartford, and chief ac- 
countant of Glens Falls Indemnity, he 
is a member of the Casualty & Surety 
Club of New York and of the Insurance 
Accountants’ Association. 
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Educational Seminar, Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters 


Wm. Washburn Led Discussion On 


Hospital Expense Insurance Trends 


Speakers Included Kenneth Williamson, R. W. Carey, H. W. 
Duane, R. E. Ryan, L. A. Orsini and Alan Thaler; 
Duplication a Big Topic 


expense 


14 at the 


Current trends in hospital 


insurance were discussed May 


conducted by the Bureau oft 


seminar 

Accident & Health Underwriters in New 
York, the entire morning session being 
devoted to the subject. William deV. 


Washburn, president of the American 
Health Insurance Corp., Baltimore, was 
the discussion leader and he was in his 
best form. This subject is of increasing 
interest in the A. & H. field, particularly 
since several large companies entered 
the hospital insurance field in the past 
vear, including the Metropolitan Life, 
the Travelers and The Prudential. Sev- 


eral others are presently considering 
entry into this field. 

Lead-off speaker at this session was 
Kenneth Williamson, executive vice 
president, Health Information Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York, who spoke at 
length on a proposed public relations 
program. It is highspotted elsewhere in 


this issue. In turn, Robert W. Carey, 
New York Life, compared commercial 
accident and health insurance underwrit- 
ing with emphasis on the coinsurance 
feature; Harley W. Duane, Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia, treated the “Prob- 
lem of Duplication”; R. E. Ryan, Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group, discussed 
“Insuring the Hazardous Occupations”; 
Louis A. Orsini, of the bureau staff, 
described in detail the results of the 
Columbus, O., experiment in individual 
hospital plan, and Alan 
Thaler, Prudential, discussed the recent 
entrance of his company into the field 
of guaranteed renewable hospital insur 
and the which entered 
the development of this form of 
His talk is also reviewed else- 
this issue. 


admissions 


ance reasoning 
into 
coverage. 
where in 
Carey on Coinsurance and Underwriting 

At the outset of his talk Mr. Carey 
pointed out that if hospital expense 
benefits are held to a moderate level, 
“there is a certain amount of automatic 
coinsurance at today’s price levels.” He 
went on to explain, however, that this 
is not usually the case. “As long as we 
hold to moderate limits as regards the 
benefits we are issuing, a company 
would seem to be employing the coin- 
surance principle as long as they are 
the only company covering the risk. 

“This is where the trouble arises,” 
said Mr. Carey, “since many of the poli- 
cies which are issued provide supple 
mentary benefits to Blue Cross, group 
insurance and other forms of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. It is when we duplicate 
these benefits that we seem to lose the 
protection of the coinsurance principle 
even though we may only be writing 
moderate amounts in our own company. 
It may even be possible that the in- 
sured makes a profit or in effect receives 
a bonus. 

“The proponents of the coinsurance 
clause for hospital policies apparently 
have in mind some form of deductible 
provision. This might be approached in 
a number of ways, such as paying bene- 
fits from the third day of hospital con 
finement, having a deductible provision 


eliminating payment for the first $25 or 
$50 of total hospital expense, or possibly 
having the miscellaneous expense provi 


sion on a 25% coinsurance basis. There 
is at least one company that is offering 
a policy with hospital benefits payable 


from the third day of confinement and 
another carrier has a miscellaneous ex- 
i drafted so that for the 


pense provision 
for hos- 


first $100 of expenses incurred 
pital extras, they will only pay 50%. 
“There seems little doubt that a policy 
with a coinsurance feature of some sort, 
as far as the industry is concerned, 
would be more satisfactory since it would 
be a deterent to overinsurance. 
Hospital and Commercial 


A. & H. Compared 


“The speaker then made a thorough 
comparison between underwriting hos- 
pital insurance and commercial A. & H. 
insurance. 

“We all know that the underwriter at 
all times keeps in mind the type of 
coverage and the extent of the benefits 
for which an applicant is applying. 
Naturally this is carried over to the 
hospital expense field. The underwriter 
exercises somewhat more leeway in his 
appraisal of a hospital risk. This is pri- 
marily due to the fact that maximum 
benefit payable usually does not exceed 
$2,500 even on a high limit case. 

“Another factor that the underwriter 
keeps in mind is that the average stay 
in the hospital usually is about nine 
days. This means that generally the 


claims will be for hospital stays of short 
duration and the claim payments will be 
in the neighborhood of $150. 

“On the debit side, however, keep in 
mind that the claim frequency under 
hospital policies is greater than under 
the regular commercial A. & H. forms. 
Despite the number of family members 
applying for family hospital coverage, 
there does seem to be an inherent anti- 
selection factor in the hospital expense 
field. The underwriter must be schooled 
to be alert for medical histories which 
may require a corrective operation. This 
is a primary factor since all of the 
available figures show that a high per- 
centage of hospital confinements are for 
surgery with the ‘repair jobs’ such as 
tonsillectomies, appendectomies,  etc., 
leading the parade to the operating 
room. 

Mr. Carey concluded by listing some 
of the differences between the under- 
writing of hospital expense and commer- 
cial A. & H. Some of these were min- 
imum age (usually lower for hospital 
expense), height and weight of less im- 
portance, hearing requirements less 
strict. He also pointed out that in the 
case of bad medical history or the pres- 
ence of a nervous disorder, the under- 
writer should exercise the same caution 
in both instances, although the practice 
in the past has been to be more lenient 
in the case of a hospital policy. 


H. W. Duane on Duplication 


Mr. Duane, the next speaker, dis- 
cussed the bothersome problem of du- 
plication which has been of considerable 
concern to some underwriters as there 
is evidence of cases where hospital in- 
surance policyholders had anywhere 
from nine to 14 policies. 

Explaining the underwriting procedure 
of his company, Mr. Duane said that to 
date “we are not too much concerned 
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over duplicated coverage, particularly in 
those areas where the limits of group 
hospital coverage are normally low.” He 
explained that his company has dealt 
with this problem exclusively in renewal 
underwriting and even here, up to now, 
“we have not found any strong indica- 
tion that duplication of coverage has 
served to adversely affect our claim 
experience.” 

He reminded his audience that in the 
survey conducted a year ago by Douglas 
J. Moe, United States Life, out of 57 
companies 32 were not concerned in 
underwriting the risk as to whether or 
not the applicant was already insured 


in another company or in the Blue 
Cross. Continuing he said: 
“We know, of course, that the more 


coverage there is, the more attractive a 
hospital confinement will be. It might 
seem that we have overlooked the basic 
principle in the case of hospital insur- 
ance that benefits provided by the policy 
should never exceed the expenses that 
might be incurred and that the insured 
should never be in a position whereby 
sickness to him might be a_ profitable 
venture. The control of this sort of 
speculation, however, is much easier to 
talk about than it is to effect. 

“We are about to undertake analysis 
of our claim experience over the last 
two years and it may well be that I will 
change my tune entirely by the time we 
meet again.” 


Ryan on Hazardous Occupations 


In his presentation of “Insuring the 
Hazardous Occupations,” Mr. Ryan sum- 
marized present practices in this field 
and stated that nearly all companies 
writing hospital expense coverage ex- 
clude accidents and sicknesses covered 
by workmen’s compensation insurance. 
He noted, in fact, that in a survey con- 
ducted last year by Robert W. Carey, 
New York Life, “out of 52 companies 
approached and from whom a reply was 
received, 50 excluded cases covered by 
workmen’s compensation and only two do 
not.” His own recent but less exhaustive 
survey brought out that a few companies 
go even further and exclude all non- 
occupational accidents and_ sicknesses. 

Mr. Ryan then pointed out that it is 
not reliable to assume that the compen- 
sation exclusion is sufficient since many 
hazardous occupations do not come un- 
der the law in many states. He made 
the further point that “theoretically, the 
companies that write hospital expense 
insurance on a strictly non-occupational 
basis will be better off than those who 
only exclude accidents or sicknesses not 
covered by compensation. On the other 
hand, in practice, it is surprising how 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Non-Can A.& H.Writers Doing Good 
Job in Risk Selection and Markets 


Evidence of This Trend Reflected in Discussion of Subject at 
Last Week’s Seminar; Thompson, Scott, Parker, 
Seavey Were Speakers 


Judging from the thoroughness with 
which present-day writers of non-can- 
cellable A. & H. insurance are proceed- 
ing with their underwriting and_ risk 
selection, preparation of contracts and 
reserve considerations, there is not much 
danger of a recurrence of the disastrous 
results in this field which prevailed from 
1928 to 1932. Indicative of the increased 
interest in non-can. was the attendance 
and the quality of addresses on the sub- 
ject that were presented at last week’s 
seminar in New York of the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters. The 
fact that such companies as The Pru- 
dential, Lincoln National Life, Provident 
Mutual Life, Guardian Life and State 
Mutual Life are entering the non-can. 
field, either exclusively or in conjunction 
with the writing of other forms of 
A. & H., has added to the current 
interest. 

Graham Thompson Chairman 

The bureau’s session on non-can., 
under the chairmanship of Graham 
Thompson, Security Mutual Life, brought 
to the platform the following speakers: 
David G. Scott, Continental Assurance, 
who spoke on “Types of Non-Cancell- 
able Coverages Available Today and the 
Market for Each”; Gerald S. Parker, 
Guardian Life, who treated “Special 
Policy Language Customarily Used in 
Writing Non-Cancellable and Regulatory 
Requirements Peculiar to Non-Cancell- 
able Insurance”; Charles Seavey, Union 
Mutual Life of Portland, who discussed 
“Risk Selection Attitudes,” and = Mr. 
Thompson who centered his attention 
on “Reserve Considerations in Writing 
Non-Cancellable.” 

Scott on Types of Coverage 
and Markets 


Mr. Scott divided the market for non- 
can. into (1) the self-employed, the 
professional man, or owner of small 
business; (2) executives and managers, 
and (3) wage earners. He said that 
traditionally non-can. A. & H. has been 
used to answer the needs of the first 
two of these groups, and with the bene- 
fits tailored to meet the specifications of 
this market. Writers of non-can., he 
noted, took the same position as taken 
by the Packard Car Co. and tried to 
find their market among people who 
represent 5% of the population. Point- 
ing to advantages in selling in this lim- 
ited market, Mr. Scott said that both 
expenses and sales resistance were low. 
In addition, policyholders in the medical 
profession were familiar with the effects 
of long term disability. 

The speaker declared that although 
this view of the non-can. market is no 
longer a true picture, it still persists in 
the minds of many. He called attention 
to the LIAMA’s study in 1950 entitled, 
“The Accident & Health Buyer,” based 
on an analysis of the issues of 31 com- 
panies during September, 1949, and 
which covered both cancellable and non- 
can. insurance. “This sample,” said the 
speaker, “showed that 53% of the adult 
working males who purchased non-can. 
were wage earners. This proportion was 
not substantially different from the pro- 
portion found among buyers of can- 
cellable A. & H. where 58% were wage 
earners, and neither was it at variance 
from the proportion among life insur- 
ance buyers where the figure was 60%. 

“It is true that the study showed that 
non-can. insurance did have a_ higher 
proportion of professional people among 


its buyers which was 15% as compared 
with 10% and 9% respectively among 
cancellable A. & H. and life insurance 
buyers. 

Types of Benefits Issued 

Mr. Scott then discussed the types of 
benefits being issued by 22 companies 
writing non-cancellable insurance today. 
This information was based upon a sur- 
vey recently conducted by his company. 
The forms fall into three classes: long 
term disability (usually payable for five 
years); medium term disability (usually 
payable for two years), and short term 
disability (usually payable for one 
year). The first type, Mr. Scott noted, 
is written by 11 of the 22 companies 
surveyed; the second type by 15 compa- 
nies; the short term coverage being 
written by nearly all of the companies. 
The survey further noted, that only four 
companies provided for any type of 
policy for the potential market existing 
among employed females. 

In conclusion Mr. Scott said: “There 
is no doubt but that the non-cancellable 
A. & H. field will be widened as com- 
panies gather experience from the poli- 
cies now being issued. We can expect 
that as our knowledge increases, new 
areas will be supplied, such as the sub- 
standard risk for example. But in the 
meantime the average buyer has a wide 
choice of companies, policy forms and 
benefits from which to choose.” 

Parker on Special Policy Language 

As the second speaker Mr. Parker 
covered the entire A. & H. insurance 
contract, pointing up, provision by pro- 
vision, the similarities and differences 
between non-can. and commercial con- 
tracts. After noting the similarity in the 
main in the insuring clause, the con- 
sideration clause, the definition of total 
disability and the protective language, 
Mr. Parker discussed points of differ- 
ence, such as in the renewal clause, the 
variation in the term period clause and 
dismemberment provision, and in the 
total disability clause. He stated that 
types of partial disability clauses in 
guaranteed renewable policies vary con- 
siderably, some of them being quite 
unlike those usually found in commer- 
cial policies. 

The speaker also called attention to 
certain types of additional protective 
language necessary in writing non-can- 
cellable insurance, and said: “For ex- 
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ample, I do not recall having seen a 
guaranteed renewable policy which did 
not require regular attendance of a 
physician as a part of its definition of 
compensable disability. In like manner, 
in the nursing care provisions of guar- 
anteed renewable policies, companies 
usually pay only for care of registered 
nurses. One company, after checking 
with the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, adopted the 
‘private duty registered professional 
nurse. If you are issuing commercial 
insurance, you can terminate the cover- 
age of people who take unfair advantage 
of contracts which do not contain regu- 
lar attendance requirements, or which 
pay for practical nurses. 

“If you find yourself with a non-can- 
cellable policy on a risk who does not 
appreciate the importance of good faith 
in the presentation of his claims, there 
is nothing much you can do about it 
except pay. For that reason, you have 
to have defenses against those who 
would use their contracts for depression 
insurance or retirement insurance.” 


words 


Average Earnings Clause 

Discussing the average earnings clause, 
the speaker said: “This clause, on ‘rela- 
tion of earnings to insurance’ clause, 
optional section 3 B(6) of the uniform 
policy provisions law, is found in the 
majority of long term non-cancellable 
contracts. Although several of the most 
prominent non-cancellable writers are 
not now using it, most of the compa- 
nies are. 

“Because three of the most prominent 
companies writing non-can. on a broker- 
age basis do not use the average earn- 
ings clause, it may prove to be some 
thing of a competitive disadvantage, 
especially to companies entering the 
brokerage market. The most effective 
defense of it in competition seems to 
be a statement to the effect that ‘of 
course this doesn’t apply to you, this 
only applies to the other fellow. You 
wouldn’t want to be over-insured.’ It 
seems to be relatively easy for an agent 
to convince his prospect that he isn't 
going to have his income reduced 50% 
or more and continue to carry excessive 
coverage.” 

Recurrent Disability Clause 

Mr. Parker concluded with a discus 
sion of the recurrent disability clause 
peculiar to non-cancellable insurance, 
saying: “This clause in guaranteed re- 
newable policies is unfamiliar to com- 
mercial underwriters. It defines continu 
ous disability, and was originally drafted 
as a protection for the company. How 
ever, it should be noted that it can 
work both ways. If a recurrence of dis- 
ability follows less than six months of 
complete recovery, the original limit on 
the period of disability applies, but the 
Waiting period is not imposed a second 
time. If the period of recovery is more 
than six months, the waiting period is 
reapplied, but a complete new limit of 
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disability is available. 

“So far as I know, this clause was 
invented by the Monarch Life about 
1931. Before that time, the Monarch was 
writing a non-can. policy paying bene 
fits up to 65 weeks for any one continu- 
ous disability. After a few years, the 
company began to note abuses. In 1931 
the Monarch introduced a clause requir- 
ing evidence of recovery for 30 days or 
more before another claim for the same 
or a related disability could be enter- 
tained. A year later, the 30-day period 
was increased to 60 days and it was 
provided that a recurrence after the 60- 
day recovery would be paid as sickness 
even though the original claim was for 
accident. In 1933, the recovery period 
was increased to six months, which is 
the usual thing today. 

“Other companies adopted the clause, 
and it is now universally used in non 
can. policies. The provision that a recur 
rence more than six months after the 
termination of disability will be treated 
as a sickness claim has been generally 
eliminated, although one of the major 
non-can. compantes has just readopted 
it. By defining recurrence as sickness, 
they can pay under the sickness provi 
sions of the policy.” 

Seavey Sizes Up Risk Selection 
Attitudes 

In his sizeup of risk selection attitudes 
in writing non-can. A. & H. Mr. Seavey 
explained that basically there is no dif- 
ference between non-can. and commer- 
cial A. & H. underwriting except in the 
matter of refinement and severity “since 
non-can. insurance permits no readjust- 
ment for any type of deterioration of 
risk.” He stressed the need of careful 
selection and training of the agent for 
non-can. selling as the agent plays a 
vital role in underwriting this form of 
insurance. His company requires a phy- 
sical examination of applicants in about 
60% of the cases as well as an inspection 
report on each applicant of the type or 
amount of the coverage 

Explaining the procedure in his com- 
pany when an applicant does not appear 
to be wholly satisfactory for non-can 
Mr. Seavey said: “Frequently in such 
cases we may grant a commercial policy 

and probably too frequently. As the 
result of a simultaneous experience with 
both lines I am fast becoming persuaded 
that a company writing non-can. and 
commercial together will find it is prone 
to down-grade its commercial underwrit 
ing standards as the greater severity of 
its non-can. rules will induce it to re 
gard more lightly the commercial line 
that can be reunderwritten. This atti- 
tude combined with the universal desire 
for volume and agency satisfaction does 
the trick. 

“Apart from the usual rejection or 
waiver we have other devices for the 
limitation of an impaired risk. One is a 
decrease in the indemnity period applied 
for, used when there may be some indi- 


cation of predisposition to a degenera 
tive disorder for a doubtful financial fu 


ture. The other is an increase in the 
waiting period, used when there may be 
a history of frequent small claims, res 
piratory ailments or a chronic minor dis 
order that might crop up for a short pe 
riod but would not continue for 60 or 
90 days.” 
Underwriting Problems 

Discussing some of the underwriting 
problems in writing non-can. insurance, 
Mr. Seavey pointed out: “The financial 
picture of the risk is among our most 
difficult. In the business and professional 
risk the amount is often substantial and 
the net income after taxes impossible to 
determine. With our long term policy we 
must look beyond this to the discontinu 
ation of the business or professional 
practice in the event of permanent dis- 
ability. The corresponding decrease in 
overhead may make the man’s large tax 
free program look rather attractive to 
him if much of his coverage is long term 
non-can., as it frequently is, and if he 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Educational Seminar, Bureau of Accident & Health 


Reduction of Expenses 
In A. & H. Operations 
SURVEY ON SUBJECT READY 
Panel Discussion on Results of Study 

Led by D. J. Moe; R. S. Schoon- 


maker Presented Paper 


Reduction of expenses in operating an 


accident and health insurance business 
is a subject of paramount importance to- 
day to companies in that field. While 
operating expenses have — increased 
sharply since 1941, there has generally 
been no increase in accident and health 
rates. This means that the companies 
have had to be alert to reducing ex 
penses in the administration of their 


business wherever possible. 

Awareness of this increasing problem 
Accident & Health 
establish 


caused the Bureau of 


Underwriters to subcommit- 


tee on methods and procedures under 


Moe, as- 


sistant to the vice president, the United 


the chairmanship of Douglas J. 


States Life. During the past year this 
subcommittee conducted a study of four 
areas in which expense savings might 


be effected. These areas were the make- 


up of company manuals, reinstatement 


and termination procedures particularly 


under the new uniform policy provisions 


law, the use of binding receipts, and 
record destruction programs. In con- 
ducting this study, the methods of all 
member companies of the bureau were 
examined. 

The survey has recently been com- 


pleted and the 


able to those 
] 


results were made avail- 
attending the 
ducted by the bureau on May 12-14, in 
New York. The survey presented 
in a paper by Robert S. Schoonmaker, 
Berkshire Life, a member of the subcom 
mittee. Other members of the subcom 
mittee constituted a panel for discussion 
of the various areas covered by the sur- 
vey as well as for questions of a general 
nature from the floor. The panel 
members were Ray L. Hills, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity, Gerald S. Parker, 
Guardian Life, and George L. Smith, 
Travelers. Mr. Moe the discussion 
The survey was prepared by George E 
Martel, research analyst of the bureau 

Distribution of Company Manuals 

With respect to the distribution of 
company manuals the survey indicated 
that practically all companies doing busi 
ness with brokers release the full manual 
to the broker providing he is regularly 
producing a sufficient volume of A. & 
H. insurance. Eighteen companies with 
part-time agents do not distribute the 
full manual to such agents, the 
expense unwarranted 

The survey also showed that 27 bureau 
companies use abbreviated rate sheets or 
rate cards for the facility of producers. 
Of these, 18 do so to the exclusion of a 
complete manual while 24 companies 
have developed an abbreviated form of 
occupational for the fa- 
cility yf producers. These generally list 
from 100 to 270 of the occupations most 
usually encountered by their producers 

As to reinstatement of the policy after 
lapse for non-payment, the survey dis 
played that 13 companies require a rein- 
statement application before the policy 
will be reinstated; three companies re- 
quire a new application for insurance 
after the policy has been lapsed 60 days, 
and 27 companies do not require a rein- 
statement application at all. They prefer 
to follow the procedure set forth in the 
new policy provisions law. 

In considering the subject of notice 
by the company that it will not renew 
the policy in those cases where the dic- 
tates of sound underwriting require such 
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feeling 


classifications 








action, the subcommittee recommended: 
“Companies should, as a matter of bet- 
ter business and public relations, notify 
the insured directly by letter from a re- 
sponsible person in the home office of 
the termination of the policy and rea- 
therefor if possible. Such letter 
might be preceded by one sent to the 
agent.” 


The 


sons 


commented: “It is 
well known that there is increasingly 
strong feeling developing against can- 
cellation and non-renewal methods. This 
is exemplified not only in many regula- 
tory measures proposed each year, but 
in the statements of public officials and 
in the public reactions. It is our opinion 
that these criticisms are not directed at 
cancellations as such when this is under- 
stood, but rather at the practices and 
methods used by some companies in can- 
celling or refusing to renew policies.” 
With respect to use of binding re- 
ceipts, the survey revealed that 21 bu- 
companies presently use this 
Eleven of these companies have 


subcommittee 


reau 
method. 


recently entered the A. & H. field. Of 
these companies, six expressed some 
doubt that the agent used the binding 


receipt to advantage. 
Record Destruction Programs 


The subject of record destruction pro- 


grams was the final one considered by 


the survey. In the administration of A. 
& H. insurance, as with any form of in- 
surance, companies are always con- 
fronted with the multiplicity of records 
and files which must be continually serv- 
iced. New methods are continually being 
introduced aimed at a curtailment of the 
expenses of filing and billing as well as 
reducing the utilization of storage space 
for necessary and essential records. 

The survey showed that 27 companies 
retain the application from two to five 
years after termination of the policy, 25 
retain it from six to 10 years, and six 
maintain an indefinite record on micro- 
film. The vast majority of companies de- 
stroy the premium record card from 
one to ten years after termination of the 
policy. A majority of the companies 
were found to destroy the history or 
working card anywhere from two months 
to 10 years after termination of the 
policy, although 15 companies retain this 
record indefinitely. The index card is de- 
stroyed by 26 companies anywhere from 
3 to 10 years following termination of 
coverage. Twenty-seven companies, how- 
ever, maintain this record indefinitely. 

With respect to the closed claim files, 
the survey revealed that here was the 
least amount of uniformity. However, 
two general schools of thought prevailed. 
The one, 46 companies, believe in main- 
taining this record for a comparatively 
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short period of time (1 to 10 years); and 
the other, 13 companies, believe that a 
longer time was warranted (15 years to 
indefinitely). 

In an effort to determine whether any 
“in force’ records were destroyed, the 
survey revealed that only one bureau 
company destroys any part of the “in 
force” record. This company destroys 
the application after 25 years even 
though the policy is still in force. 


A. & S. Policy Provisions 
Law Standard for 38 States 


John F. McAlevey, counsel for the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, reported at last week’s seminar 
in New York that the uniform individual 
A. & S. policy provisions law is now 
the standard of approval in 38 jurisdic- 
tions. Ten enactments to date this year 
bring the total enactments to 29 with 
five more states—Alabama, Florida, Mis- 
souri, Ohio and Congress (for the D. 
of C.) still weighing bills already intro- 
duced. 

The new law is also contained in the 
insurance code being prepared by the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. McAlevey also reported on nego- 


tiations between the bureau and_ the 
Georgia Insurance Department looking 
toward the substitution of the NAIC’s 


new legislative procedure for the present 
Georgia brief description requirement. 
He explained that the procedure would 
apply only to policies drafted fully in 
accordance with the new uniform law. 
lf an understanding can be worked out 
which will be acceptable, new policies 
will be acceptable in their uniform for- 
mat in that state as well. 

If the A. & H. industry hopes to secure 
by 1956 nationwide acceptance of policies 
drafted under the policy provisions law, 
it will require a much more intensified 
effort in the remaining states in the next 
two years, Mr. McAlevey emphasized. 
States presently having laws in conflict 
with the new law and which this year 
will have no further opportunity to act 
include Arizona, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina and West Virginia. This year’s 
enactments were in Idaho, Indiana, 
Maine, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nevada and Vermont. 


LARGER LONG ISLAND OFFICE 

The Employers’ Group Insurance Com- 
panies has moved its Long Island branch 
to new and larger quarters at 180 Hemp- 
stead Turnpike, West Hempstead, where 
the new phone number is HE 1-1229. 
Herbert G. Toll is manager of the office. 
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Ryan Speaks on Risk 
Selection at Seminar 


TALKS ON RESIDENCE FACTORS 
Discusses Risks With Businesses in 
Homes; Environment, Foreign, Trailer 
Residents Before A. & H. Bureau 


Taking part in the risk selection dis- 
cussion at the educational seminar con- 
ducted in New York last week by the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, Joseph M. Ryan, chief accident 
and health underwriter for the Metro- 
politan Life, had for his subject, “Resi- 
dence Factors in Commercial Accident 
and Health and Hospitalization Insur- 
ance.” 

His first topic related to a circum- 
stance frequently encountered; that is, 
the location of the insured’s business at 
his residence address. 

“It is obviously difficult,” he 
determine the character and 
the disability if the insured 
works on the same premises 
ticularly, if his business is one which 
may well be carried on by other mem- 
bers of his family. In theory a person 
who maintains his business at his resi- 
dence should be an ideal disability risk. 
Even if the condition affecting him pre- 
vents his going out of doors or makes 
it difficult for him to do so, it is quite 
possible that he would be able to attend 
to part, if not all, of his duties if his 
business were operated at his home ad- 

However, if the business is of 
a nature that the other members 
of his family can assist in conducting it, 
our brothers in the claim department 
have a sad time of it.’ 

Careful Underwriting Required 


said, “to 
extent of 
lives and 
and, par- 


dress. 
such 


Referring to this type of risk, Mr. 
Ryan mentioned the proprietor of a 
small business, such as a candy store, 


delicatessen or dry goods store, 
conducted at his residence, and said 
that on this type of risk, careful under- 
writing by the agent and the home of- 
fice is required. 

He then spoke of 
dealer, the so-called 
chant, the retail jeweler or diamond 
broker who has no place of business 
except his hat. “In some respects,” he 
said, “this is even a worse risk than 
the fellow who lives over or in back of 
his store. When he presents a claim, 
you cannot check up on his business 
activities because he has no place of 
business except wherever his next cus- 
tomer happens to be. If he isn’t home 
when the examiner or the claim man 
calls, he is at his doctor’s or, on the 
doctor’s orders, has just gone out for 


grocery, 


the installment 
commission mer- 


some fresh air or sunshine. The need 
for careful selection here requires no 
elaboration. 


There are many desirable applicants 
who earn their living at their residences 

the speaker said, “such as_ profession: ul 
people like doctors and dentists and 
many others whose earnings depend 
upon their professional skills who may 
be written freely for disability insurance 
in such circumstances. He said it is his 
company’s experience that in the smaller 
cities and towns and in the rural com- 


munities where everybody knows what 
ails everybody else and how badly off 
they are, the fact that the residence 
and business are in the same address 
does not materially detract from the 
risk.” 


Talks on Environment 
On the question of the problems of 
environment, Mr. Ryan said that the 


writing of A. & H. insurance in con- 
gested areas of large cities presents a 
problem difficult of solution; applicants 
often are of foreign birth or derivation 
and of a relative low economic status. 
Many of them change jobs frequently, 
he s said, and do not comprehend that the 
issuance of disability insurance is based 


on the answers they give to the ques- 
tions in the application. 

They and their neighbors, Mr. Ryan 
said, are fearful of investigations and 


uncooperative with the investigators; 
they are accustomed to financial transac- 
tions which involve bargaining and are 
inherently skilled to a remarkable degree 
in that procedure. “The best immediate 
remedy,” he said, “is the careful under- 
writing of risks obtained by well-trained 
and thoroughly reliable agents.” 

Commenting on health and_hospitali- 
zation in the province of Quebec in 
Canada, Mr. Ryan stated: 

Insurance in Quebec 

“It is my fervent hope that those resi- 
dents of Quebec to whom we _ issue 
health insurance and who seem to suffer 
from an appalling aphasia when their 
medical histories are inquired about, are 
not representative of the general popu- 
lation of that delightful province be- 
cause the incidence of disease is higher 
among them than in any comparable 
engaged in 


area where we are actively 

business. Whether the fact that they 
have large families and rather crowded 
living quarters and often do not have 
the benefit of modern sanitation, or 
whether they are inherently more sus- 


particularly to 
conditions, or whether both 
added together produce 
the unhappy result that we experience 
there I do not know. 

“IT recommend, however, that in addi- 
tion to getting preliminary investiga- 
tions with regard to the family health, 
medical examinations be obtained when- 
ever there is any indication that it 
would be desirable to have information 
of that kind in order to properly evalu- 
ate the risk. It will be quickly discovered 
that in many cases medical examinations 
are hard to come by and are obtainable 
only after considerable delay. It is quite 
possible that this lack of availability of 
prompt medical service contributes in 
some measure to the generally unfavor- 
able situation with regard to the writing 
of health insurance. Other important 
considerations are that many citizens of 
Quebec speak only in French and seem 
to have the tenacity of native French- 
men when discussion of a claim is 
necessary.” 

With respect 
residence and 


ceptible to disease and 
respiratory 


these factors 


to the effect of foreign 
foreign travel, Mr. Ryan 


advancement of avia- 
tion and better appreciation of public 
health and sanitary measures, the for- 
mer reasonable apprehensions with re- 
gard to policyholders going to South and 
Central America or to Asia or Africa 
have been reduced or eliminated. He 
continued : 

“Most modern health policies place no 
restriction on the insured with regard to 
foreign travel. It seems to me that the 
decision to broaden the coverage in that 
respect was a wise one and that we cer- 
tainly should be willing to continue the 
protection if the insured’s business takes 
him abre for a trip of reasonable dura- 
tion or he is fortunate enough to be 
able to pottias a vacation in places remote 
from the United States, Canada and 
Europe. It is a favoring circumstance if 
he is a native born citizen of the United 
States (or Canada) and intends to travel 
to or be employed in countries in which 
he has no connection by origin. 


said that with the 


“No doubt you all have been faced 
with situations, as we have, where per- 
sons insured with us under disability 


policies have accepted civilian govern- 
ment service in Japan or in other parts 
of Asia and we have agreed to the con- 
tinuance of such policies even though the 
insured anticipated remaining outside the 
United States for two or three years. 
It is our practice in cases of this kind 
to write the insured for particulars as to 
the nature of the duties which will be 
required of him while he is abroad and 
we ask him for available information as 
to the probable duration of his stay. 

“We explain that because of lack of 
representation there may be delays in 
assembling the data necessary to justify 
claim payment in the event of disability 
or other loss. These delays, of course, 
have been minimized by the fact that air 
mail service is available to almost every- 
where. 


Applicants Who Live in Trailers 


Mr. Ryan’s final topic referred to ap- 
plicants who live in trailers. He _ said 
that there are approximately 6,000,000 
people in the United States and Canada 
who live permanently in trailers and 
while many of them are retired people 
who are ineligible for disability insur- 
ance, a substantial number are active in 
the business world and live in trailers, 
due to the housing shortage. Others are 
those employed in building and construc- 
tion projects in remote places where no 
other housing is available and again 
there is the GI student who, with his 
wife, lives in a trailer on the college 
campus. As to whether or not trailer 
dwellers should be acceptable disability 
insurance policyholders, Mr. Ryan said: 

“If the trailer is found to be commo- 
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WILLIAMSON’S ADDRESS 


Health Information Foundation V. P. for 
Utilizing All Channels of Commu- 

nication to Inform Public 

Health Information Foundation, 

1950, has as its pur- 


estab- 
in February, 
in the 


lished 
American 
understanding of health 
facilities and what they have 
achieved. According to Kenneth Wil- 
liamson, executive vice president of the 
Foundation, who spoke before the bu- 
reau’s seminar on May 14 in New York, 
the organization is concerned solely with 
collecting and disseminating factual, ob- 
jective health information. “It does not 
issue propaganda and does not attempt 
to influence legislation,” he said. 
Explaining that HIF is sponsored by 
drug, pharmaceutical, chemical and al- 


pose to create people a 


better services 
and 


lied industries at present, the speaker 
said: “It is anticipated that business and 
industry generally will wish to partici- 
pate as our program develops. 


Among its projects “in the works” are 
two community health surveys (Lenawee 
County, Mich. and Talladega, Ala.) 
which will soon be completed. Another 
is a Columbia University survey of vari- 
ous methods of pz — for medical care 

designed to make better known latest 
developments in voluntary health insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Williamson told his A. & H. audi- 
ence that the ultimate purpose of HIF’s 
research program and collection of health 
information is to carry facts to the 
people. In so doing all available chan- 
nels of communication will be utilized 
press, radio and television, motion pic- 
tures, speeches at national meetings, and 
by distribution of HIF’s own printed 
matter. 





all facilities for proper sani- 
practical housekeeping are 


dious and if 
tation and 


available in it, I suggest that moderate 
amounts of disability insurance may be 
issued to applicants who have satisfac- 
tory employment records and who are 


otherwise desirable. The question of is- 
suing hospitalization insurance to per- 
sons who live in trailers necessarily con- 
templates the fact that in many 
such a person will be hospitalized, al- 
though for the same condition hospitali- 
zation would not be resorted to if the in- 
sured lived in a house or an apartment. 
Therefore, the size of the trailer and the 
accommodations which it affords are ma- 
terial to the underwriting of this form of 
insurance.’ 


cases 


Continental Casualty Assures 


General Brokers of Fair Deal 


Continental Casualty assured the Gen- 


eral Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, Inc., this week that whole- 
sale cancellation of liability policies is 


not contemplated in the New York City 
area. Spokesmen of the company hav 

satisfied Jack A. Fink, president, and 
Russell Wittpenn, vice president ‘of this 
association, that a sincere effort is being 
made to conform to the traditional prac- 


tice of permitting policies to run to 
normal expiration date. Continental is 
making further study “toward a desir- 
able and mutually satisfactory solution 
of the problem” which arose when bro- 
kers were advised of liability policy 
cancellations and only a two weeks’ 
grace period. It was then that General 
3rokers Association got busy and pro- 
tested by wire to President Roy Tuch- 


breiter. 
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Thaler Explains Prw’ ~ 
Hospital Insurance Setup 


KEEPS RIGHT TO ‘CHANGE RATES 


But Company Will ‘Not Experience-Rate 
on Individual Basis; Daily Benefits 
Graduated Up to 15 Times 


sick 
The 
explained at the educational 


Accident & 


Alan M. TI general manager, 


| - 
haler, 


ness and accident 


department of 
Prudential, 


seminar of the Bureau of 





Health Underwriters May 14 in New 
York, the company’s thinking in issuing 
cecil renewable hospital insurance 
with the right reserved to change pre- 
mium rates Despite > the fact that no one 
else is following this procedure, Mr 
[Thaler said The Prudential looks upon 
it as “a rather simple solution to a 
knotty problem” and at the same time 
puts the company in a position to adopt 


rate structure 
ted to current 


a premium which is 
reasonably rela i 
hospital care. 

The speaker 






costs of 


e clear that in reserv- 
































this right ange premium rates, 
he Prudential not kept the right 
to expe rience- r an i yer tog il ce 
He said: “If a new rate table is estab- 
ished, all persons to Bie the new 
rate table applies will pay the new rates. 
The individual insured cannot be singled 
out for higher rate. In other words, 
an insured need not fear that his rate 
will be increased because of many claims 
xr because he may be come uninsurable.” 
Continuing Mr. Thaler said 
Benefits Provided 
“Having made this basic decision, our 
next problem was to decide what benefits 
we would provide. Our policy differs from 
the conventional patt te in few re- 
spects. Aside from the basic daily hospi- 
tal benefit which is provided under most 
spital contracts, the most important 
benefit is that which is designed to take 
care of other hospital expenses such as 
operating room, laboratory, anesthetics 
and so on. It J become a fairly well 
ablished prac to provide this bene- 
fit on a blanket basis towards payment 
f to five, or more commonly 
en, times the daily benefit. When a 
blanket benefit of this type provides as 
much as ten times the daily wrengs our 
expe rience under group coverage indi- 
ates that for confinements of short 
duration, this benefit usually is much 
more tl is necessary to cover the 




















spital cl For this reason, this 
particular provision tends to be 
come more y to the insurance com- 
panies < cost of hospital services 
increases, 

“In order to learn more about this 
pre blem, we made a study of about 1,600 
hospital expense claims from our group 
insurance experience and confirmed that 
each less than times the daily bene 
fit woul or stays of only a 
few days’ durat vhereas on very 
long st t ten times the daily 
benefit able. We finally de 
cided on a benefit which pays up to 


daily he 


one day’s 


five times the 
confinement of 
ally increases so that we 
times the 
r confinements 
[his is the provision 
our monthly premium 
policy 
“This type of 


1 The F 


spital benefit for 
duration and 
pay up 
spital benefit 
days or more 
fatness 

is included in 
hospital expense 








not unique 
I rudential. However, it has not 

n used at all extensively. We think it 
responsive to the needs of the 
in that it adequately takes 
nfinement « and 
job by providing extra 
more catastrophic situa 
person is confined for a 

lon period of time. It also puts a curb 
m payments for diagnostic care in con 
nection short confinements. Fur 
hermore, the cost of this type of benefit 
ill be much 1 affected by future in- 

flation than a flat ten times benefit which 


prov ision is 


bee 
is more 
policyholder 
care of most 
d es a better 
bene fits in the 
tion where a 


1 
short c ases 


jong 
vit] 
Witt) 


less 


is payable regardless of duration of hos- 


pital confinement. 
“It is interesting to observe that we 
have heard no complaints from our 


agents in this connection and we must, 
therefore, conciude that they like it.” 
Polio Benefit Part of Basic Coverage 
Another decision made by The Pru- 
dential when designing its hospital and 
surgical contracts was to include a polio 
benefit as a basic, automatic part of our 
coverage. In discussing it Mr. Thaler 


said: “This coverage has a lot of appeal, 
but to our way of thinking is better 
handled as an incidental to other cover- 
age rather than as a separate policy. 
By doing it in this way, the admin- 
istrative expenses of separate policy 


handling are avoided. Also, we hope that 
the problems of anti-selection on this 
benefit will be largely overcome and that 
our experience will more closely pattern 
the national average than if we were to 
feature this as a separate coverage and 
attract applicants in epidemic areas. Our 
theories in this connection, of course, 


must still be tested in the light of our 
actual experience. 

“Partly because our coverage was to 
be guaranteed renewable, we felt that 


it was a litthe more important than might 
otherwise be the case to tie down our 
coverage by defining certain policy 
terms. For example, we have provided a 
definition of the term ‘hospital’ as mean- 
ing only an institution operated pursuant 
to law for the care and treatment of 
sick and injured persons, with organized 

acilities for diagnosis and major surgery, 
bial 24-hour nursing service. We feel 
this definition embraces practically all 
institutions which are considered hospi- 





The company has also protected itself 
against paying full benefits a second 
time for a repeated hospital confine- 
ment and where there is such a re- 
lationship in the causes of two confine- 





Franchise Trends 
Show Danger Ahead 


McDOWELL GIV rE S 
Tells A. & H. Bureau Seminar to Beware 
of High Limits and Overlapping 
Coverage 

George L. Mictbowdl, secretary, A. & 
{. division of the Commercial Insurance 
Co., Newark, discussed “Trends in the 
Franchise Insurance Field,” in address- 
ing the seminar of the Bureau of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters at the Bilt 
more, New York, on May 13. In review- 
ing the development and growth of this 
branch of & H., often referred to as 
association group, Mr. McDowell warned 
of two dangers—the trends toward 
higher limits of weekly indemnity and 
the duplication of coverage through two 
or more group plans. 

Mr. McDowell pointed out that agents 
and underwriters, in an attempt to com- 
pensate for the shrinking value of the 
dollar, have gradually stepped up the 
maximum limits. “It is certainly no se- 
cret,” he continued, “that higher amounts 
of weekly indemnity will always produce 
a disproportionately higher loss _ ratio. 
For example: If $50 weekly benefits 
might normally develop a 60% loss ratio, 
then with $100 weekly benefits you can 
anticipate between a 65% and 70% 
ratio, even though you may be insuring 
exactly the same class of risk. 

“The bureau has accumul: ited and dis- 


WARNING 


loss 





tributed valuable statistics on this—all 
ments, The Prudential requires that the 
person shall have resumed his full, 


normal activities for a continuous period 
of at least six months between confine- 
ments before the second confinement is 
considered as new and separate. 
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of which reaffirm the axiom ‘abnormally 
high loss ratios are characteristic of high 
weekly indemnity.’ Also, let us not for- 
get that on certain types of individual 
accident and sickness policies the under- 
writer can get relief through cancellation 
of the coverage. But under the franchise 
plan we are not permitted to resort to 
such individual underwriting relief, as 
we are obliged to terminate the entire 
group or none at all, that being the basis 
upon which franchise is sold.” 
Overlapping Coverage 

Mr. McDowell, in discussing the prob- 
lem of overlapping coverage, said: “Of 
late, many of us have witnessed the writ- 
ing of one franchise plan directly on top 
of an existing franchise group. We can- 
not help but wonder if there actually is 
a genuine demand for this overlapping 
coverage, or if it is largely a merchandis- 
ing scheme that may backfire on our en- 
tire industry. We are not unmindful « 
the fact that some of this overk ‘iisine 
may have developed quite innocently, but 
a lot of it has been done with little or 
no thought to the consequences. 

“To illustrate—company A might have 
several county medical societies insured 
in one particular state, and company B 


might have a few other county medical 
societies insured in the same. state. 
Eventually, one or the other of these 


companies may land the endorsement of 


the state medical association—or per- 
haps even a third company might be 
favored with that endorsement, which 


immediately leads to a treacherous situa- 
tion. 

“To begin with, you are faced with 
divided allegiance, with some of the doc- 


tors sticking to their county plan, and 
others adopting the statewide plan. This 
division of strength cannot help but 
weaken both plans. On the other hand, 


if the physicians are urged to participate 
in both the county and state plan, then 
you will be confronted with the danger 
of excessive limits of weekly indemnity.” 
Franchise at National Level 

The latest trend observed by Mr. Mc- 
Dowell developed last year through “a 
dozen different organizations offering 
franchise insurance to their members at 
a national level.” This leads to a fur- 
ther overlapping of thousands of local 
franchise groups previously written on a 
city, county or state level. He noted that 
many companies have been approached 
with requests to set up such plans, but 


all were unrealistic and should’ be 
avoided. “How,” he asked, “can some 
agent sitting in San Francisco, Philadel- 


phia or New York City, hope to get a 
healthy spread in enrollment which is so 
essential to the establishment of a fran- 
chise group on a sound basis, or render 
the personal service that is so essential 
to a good policyholder relationship ? 

“Obviously, a nationwide selling job 
would have to be done on a mail order 
basis which can easily make a hoax out 
of the whole idea of franchise insurance. 
My opinion is based on some 20 years’ 
experience in setting up franchise plans 
for over one thousand professional socie- 
ties scattered throughout the country 
and the initial release of sales material 
by mail rarely produces better than a 12% 
or 15% response. A 50% enrollment iaaark 
can be reached only after a lot of hard 
work and personal sales calls. Since any 
nationwide selling job must of necessity 
rely on the mail order approach, it is 
almost a foregone conclusion it will fall 
far short of the enrollment mark needed 
to accept all applicants on an underwrit 
ing waived basis, so the agent and _ the 
company simply resort to hand _ picking 
only the better risks. 

Practice Will Create Bad Feeling 

“This is a technique known as ‘skim 
ming the cream.’ The net result is a lot 
of disgruntled applicants when they 
learn their applications have been turned 
down—to say nothing of repercussions 
heard throughout the entire society when 
they discover they have herd endorsed 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Lang Testifies in Support of Ohio 
Competitive State Fund- House Bill 803 





Ohio Association of Insurance 
Inc., which has given strong sup- 
port to House Bill 803 in the state’s 
General Assembly and which measure 
if passed would permit private insur- 


The 
\gents, 


ance companies to compete with the 
State Insurance Fund on a “reasonably 
fair competitive basis,” received addi- 


tional support in its efforts on April 29 
when Frank Lang, research department 
Association of Casualty & 


manager, 
Surety Companies, testified before the 
House Insurance Committee in favor 
of the bill’s passage. 

Mr. Lang in his opening remarks 
brought out that the stock casualty com- 
panies which he represented “believe 
that over the years we have demon- 


strated the superiority of private insur- 
ance companies in the field of workmen’s 
compensation. Our record in the matters 
of prompt payment, safety, medical care, 
completeness of coverage, efficient man- 
agement, good rating methods, rehabili- 
tation, and the many other phases of 
our service has been an enviable one. 

“We feel that private insurance com- 
panies should be given the opportunity 
to demonstrate this superiority to em- 
ployes, employers, and the people of 
Ohio in general, by being permitted to 
compete with igs state insurance fund 
on a reasonably fair competitive basis. 

“We, therefore, support those features 
of House Bill 803 which would accom- 
plish this purpose. In accordance with 
our established policy, no position is 
taken either for or against the provi- 
sions increasing benefits also contained 
in this bill.” 


Promptness in Payment 


Mr. Lang gave first attention to 
promptness in payment of compensation 
claims, noting that in Wisconsin where 
there is no state fund, payments began 
within 15 days in 883% of the claims 
during the period of 1951-52. He then 
listed three other states in which no 
state fund also exists—North Carolina, 
Virginia, Florida—and indicated that in 
each the payments began within two 
weeks’ time in from 40 to 56% of the 


cases. In Michigan where a competitive 
state fund is in operation the record 
shows that for the first half of 1951 


“payments started within two weeks in 
784% of the uncontested cases han- 
dled by insurance companies. The fig- 
ure for the state fund in that state was 
22%. As to Idaho, another competitive 
state fund state, the average lag (1950) 
was 29.84 days for casualty companies 
and 37.63 days for the state fund.” 

_In New York, according to latest 
figures covering first six months of 1952, 
the payment, said Mr. Lang, was made 
within 18 days of injury in 76.8% of 
claims on an average period. He then 
said: 

“In Ohio, evidence presented before 
the Industrial Commission Investigating 
Committee of the Ohio Program Com- 
mission during the past year indicates 
that it takes approximately 60 or more 
days, on an average, after injury before 
the claimant receives his first check. The 
report of that Commission states ‘the 
study has established beyond dispute 
that Ohio’s action in the original allow- 
ance of a claim and in the subsequent 
allowance of further compensation is 
substantially slower than in other states 
and that of private insurance carriers.’ 

“Tt is important to a claimant and his 
dependents that in case of injury or death 
compensation is received promptly.” 

Effective Work in Safety Field 

The Lang testimony then centered on 
the safety work done by private com- 
panies and the point was made that “it 
is generally conceded that insurance 
companies have done the most effective 
work in this field.” The speaker quoted 
from a 1947 study by Arthur H. Reede 
on “Adequacy of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation” which stated: “Their warmest 
advocates admit that exclusive state 


funds do not undertake safety work 
comparable to that of the private com- 
panies writing the bulk of the business.” 
Further along, Mr. Lang pointed out: 

“A large employer who testified be- 
fore the Industrial Commission Investi- 
gating Committee complained that be- 
cause of the state fund monopoly in 
Ohio his company’s insurance safety 
program could not cover that state. 
He stated: ‘This is to the detriment of 
ourselves as employers and our employes 
who are subjected to the accidents, and 


do not gain the other advantages of 
this program valuable to employes in 
other states.’ He testified that the aver- 


age number of claims and accidents per 
unit of employment in Ohio in 1950 was 
about twice as great or more than twice 
as great as that for Pennsylvania, Kan 
sas and Iowa and that the claim and 
accident rate in Ohio for 1949 was eight 
times as great as that in Kansas.” 
Another telling point made was that 
casualty companies spend far in excess 
of $20 million to support the activity 


of thousands of engineers and safety 
specialists that they employ. 


Very Few Claims Contested 


As to claims, Mr. Lang declared that 
insurance companies contest very few 
workmen’s compensation claims. He add- 
ed: “This may be contrary to the im- 
pression held by people. The 
record shows that in Virginia only about 
1% of all reported cases were contro- 
verted in 1950, when 65,853 cases were 
reported. Hearings were necessary in 
only 724. In Michigan only about 3% 
of the cases were contested during that 
year. In Florida the Industrial Com- 
mission reports more than 96% of the 
claims in 1951 were adjusted without con- 
troversy. In New York during the first 
six months of 1952 only 4.5% of claims 
were controverted on an average by all 
carriers, 

“In Ohio admittedly the claim pro- 
cedure is one of the most complicated 
in the country. In 1951 after special 
informal hearings, oral hearings, second 
special hearings, 7,760 rehearings in the 
nature of court trials were scheduled. 
Six thousand nine hundred and _ fifty- 
three such rehearings were held; 1,963 
cases were filed and 2,293 left pending 
at the end of the year. The fund may 
not be fully responsible for the com- 
plicated procedure in effect in the state, 


some 


but with the lack of competition it has 
not had the incentive to obtain improve- 
ments in these procedures during the 40 
years of its operation.” 
Question of Cost, Rates and Competition 
3efore closing Mr. Lang took up the 
questions of compensation rates 
and the competitive aspects of the busi- 


costs, 


ness. On the first point he said in 
part: 
“It should be realized that state fund 


insurance has many hidden costs. | am 
told that Ohio taxpayers are called upon 
to pay around $5,000,000 biennially to 
the support of the fund. This is in addi- 
tion to tax funds used to pay for the 
staff from the Attorney General’s Office 
who represent the fund in compensation 
claims and the cost of the financial 
assistance provided by the Treasurer's 
Office space and maintenance should also 
be considered, 

“Employers must also pay independent 
service bureaus for service which in- 
surance companies furnish but the state 
fund does not adequately provide. These 
include safety, claims service, auditing, 
etc. It has been estimated that such 
amounts to from 5% to 25% of 
premiums paid.by employers to the state 


cost 


fund. It should also be remembered that 
insurance companies pay taxes which 
the state fund does not; 2% of their 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Brokerage Service, The Prudential 
Newark, New Jersey 


Show me how your “Life Department” 
benefit me. 


Name 
PRRPRNENE c/a ves ora 300i 


PONG 6. sch so ese 


insurance 
Life 


Julius Jacobs, general insurance man in Chicago for many years, says, 
year by selling Life to my regular accounts.” 


Take advantage of this money-making free service. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


plan will A mutual life insurance company 


‘There's extra profit in LIFE” 





man Julius Jacobs (left), 223 W. 
ease with Alfred P. Lasker, Prudential 


Julius Jacobs is just one of thousands of general insurance men making money through Prudential’s Life Depart- 
Our Life Department plan is especially designed to make Life selling easier for you. 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


Jackson Blvd., 
Assistant 


“I increased my income substantially last 


Call the Prudential Ordinary 


Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Ont. 
Southwestern Home Office: Houston, Texas 


Western Home Office: Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chicago, 
Manager. 


Agency nearest you or mail 
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HUGHES NAMED H. O. VICE-PRES. 


Succeeded in N. Y. Office of American- 
Associated Cos. by Matthew S. Dunne; 
Their Respective Careers 
Hughes, vice president of 
American-Associated 
New York branch, 
the St. Louis head office executive staff, 
Matthew S. Dunne has been named 


James R 
Companies at the 


has been promoted to 


and 





Fabian Bachrach 


JAMES R. HUGHES 
head of the New York branch, it was 
announced this week by Lee Schleyer, 


president of the American-Associated 
Companies. 

In his new post as vice president at 
the head office, Mr. Hughes will assume 


aguas executive responsibilities in 


both technical and administrative affairs 
Mr. Dunne’s rank is assistant vice presi- 
dent and, in that capacity, he will be 
chief executive for the New York office. 


\ native of Indiana, Mr. Hughes was 
graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1921. After six years of 
service on battleships and submarines, he 
resigned his commission in the Navy to 
start his business career with American 
Automobile in 1927. He held posts in the 
Chicago branch and St. Louis head office 
before his assignment to open the Phil- 
adelphia branch office in 1930. He was 
elected vice president in 1949 and trans- 


ferred from Philadelphia to New York a 
year later. Mr. Hughes will take up his 
new duties about June 15. 


Mr. Dunne, native New Yorker, at- 
tended New York University. With prior 
experience as a casualty underwriter, he 
joined the companies’ Pittsburgh branch 
in 1941. After three years in the Navy, 
he returned to American-Associated in 
1945 and a year later became a senior un- 
derwriter at the head office. In 1948 he 
organized the head office technical train- 
ing division and was elected assistant 
vice president in that same year. He has 
second in command at New York 
branch since early 1950. 


been 


NAMED IN KANSAS CITY 

Gabriel J. Koury, has been named spe- 
cial agent for the casualty department 
of Aetna Insurance Group in K 
City, Mo., territory. A Purdue 
sity graduate, he joined the Aetna’s 
western department in 1948, served in 
various underwriting departments and 
attended the company’s multiple line 
training school in Hartford. 


Kansas 
Univer- 


FILES FOR ADDITIONAL STOCK 
American Automobile to Increase Shares 
by 125,000; Offered Stockholders on 
Basis of One to Four Shares Held 
O. L. Schleyer, president of American 
Automobile Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., on May 13 announced that 
the company has filed a_ registration 
statement with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission covering 125,000 
shares of additional $4 par value capital 
stock to be offered to stockholders on 
the basis of one share for each four 

shares now held. 
Stockholders will 





vote on an amend- 
ment to the company’s articles of in- 
corporation authorizing the increase in 
the number of shares of 4 par value 
capital stock from the present 500,000 
to 625,000 at a special meeting on May 
26. 

If the amendment is approved, the ad- 
ditional shares will be offered to stock- 
holders of record on a date to be fixed 
by the board of directors, probably 
sometime around June 2. Mr. Schleyer 
said that the addition: il stock would en- 
able the company “to obtain a desirable 
increase in capital funds.” 

The company expects to enter into 
arrangements with a nationwide group of 
investment bankers headed by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. for the sale and public 
distribution of any unsubscribed 


inemenicts Sentiiehass of 
Hartford Accident & Ind. 


Munterich has been named 
statistician of the Harttord Accident & 
Indemnity and brings to this post a 
broad background of experience in casu- 
alty insurance rate-making, compilation 
of actuarial and statistical studies and re- 
ports. 

\ graduate of City College of New 
York in 1935, he entered the insurance 
field in 1937 with the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, serving in an 
actuarial capacity until August, 1942. He 
then ioined Lumber Mutual C 
statistical staff. In February, 1951, he 
became actuary of Manhattan Casualty. 
a post he held before joining Hartford 
Accident. A World War II veteran he 
is a fellow of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. 


shares. 


George 


asnalt v's 


FIELD CHANGES AT TRAVELERS 
Trueman Assistant Manager at Toronto; 
Spence Promoted at Kansas City; Six 
New Field Supervisors Appointed 
Recent field appointments in casualty, 
fidelity and surety lines have been an- 

nounced by the Travelers. 

Wilbur J. Trueman, who has been a 
field supervisor, casualty lines, at To- 
ronto, has been promoted and appointed 
assistant manager there. 

Edwin P. D. Spence 
pointed assistant manager, 
surety lines, at Kansas City, Mo. 

Five assistant managers have been 
transferred. They are Raymond Johnston 
from Kansas City, Mo., to Grand 
Rapids; Elston K. Smith from Grand 
Rapids to Detroit; Thomas E. Wilson 
from Detroit to Boston; Gould A. Hurl- 
butt from Boston to Atlanta, and Lyle 
C. Spring from St. Louis to Houston. 

John H. Hanks, who has been field 
supervisor, fidelity and surety lines, New 
York City, has been transferred to San 
Francisco. 

The headquarters of Roger A. Roy, 
field supervisor, casualty, fire and ma- 
rine lines, has been changed from Mon- 
treal to Quebec. 

Six new field 
appointed. They 
Albany; Andrew 
J. Burns Smith, 


has been 
fidelity 


ap- 
and 


supervisors have been 
are John R. Pyle at 
J. Orr, Portland, Me.; 
Dallas; Edward L. Nor- 





Robert I. Catlin (left) chairman of the Connecticut Safety Commission and vice 
president of the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., receives citation award from National 
Committee for Traffic Safety for his outstanding contribution to highway safety dur- 


ing 1952. Making the presentation to Mr. 


Catlin at the annual meeting of the 


Association of Casualty & Surety Cos. at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City, May 12, is Mayor Charles E. Slusser of Akron, O., who served as one of the 
board of judges. The citation lauds Mr. Catlin, the only insurance man to win a 


1952 award, for his 


“strong leadership that guided the Connecticut Safety Commis- 


sion through a program of nationally recognized excellence.” 





KENNETH C. EDGAR PROMOTED 


Named by United States F. & G. as 
Supt. of Casualty Department in N.Y. 
Office; Holds CPCU Degree 
Kenneth C. Edgar, formerly superin- 
tendent of burglary and glass depart- 
ments, has been promoted in the New 
York office of United States F. & G. 
to the post of superintendent of all casu- 
alty lines. He has been with the com- 
pany since October, 1945, and was pro- 
moted in 1950 from assistant superin- 
tendent of burglary and glass to super- 

intendent. 
A graduate of 


Rutgers, Mr. ldgar is 


now taking graduate work at this col- 
lege toward his master’s degree. His 
major is management. He received his 
CPCU designation in 1951. 

Mr. Edgar’s insurance career started 
in 1941 with the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters in its burglary 
and glass department. The following 
year he entered the Army Air Force 
and served for three years, two of 
which were in the European Theater of 


Operations. He held the rank of  ser- 


geant in the medium bomber group. He 
resumed his insurance work following 
discharge from the Army Air Corps 


in 1945. 


Farm Bureau Action 
A 15% reduction in liability insurance 
rates is now being given by the Farm 
sureau Mutual Automobile to Rhode Is- 
land drivers under 25 who have satisfac- 
torily completed a state-approved driver 
education course. 





ris, Seattle; John W. Klap, Grand 
Rapids, and William G. Carter, New 
York City. 


25-YEAR EMPLOYES DINE 


64 Members of U.S.F. & G.’s Anniversary 
Club in N. Y. Hold Annual Meet; 
Reelect Officers; Hundley Honored 

Sixty-four members of the U.S.F.& G.’s 
Anniversary Club in the New York office, 
having service records with the company 
held their annual 


of 25 years or more, 


dinner meeting last week in Hotel Stat 
ler, New York. 

Club President Arthur J. Hand, who 
was reelected for another term, wel- 


new members—Richard 
Taraza and Helen Gris- 
whom was privileged to 
Membership in the club 


comed three 
Mack, Maxwell 
cetti, each of 
bring a guest. 


now represents 12% of the New York 
ottice staff. 

Walter J. Jeffery, resident vice presi 
dent in charge of the New York office, 


on behalf of the employes presented 
silver candelabrum to Edwin G. Hundley, 
formerly manager of the office and newly 
elected vice president and director of the 
contract bond department at the home 
office. 

The evening’s entertainment was under 
the chairmanship of William F. O’Don- 
nell, assisted by Philip Saffer. They were 
co-authors of the script for a two-part 
drama participated in by Howard Cox, 
Josephine Pettit, John O'Connor, Mae 
ruin, Terence McGowan, Charles Brad 
bury, Herman Klein, with vocalists Louis 
Mentberger and George Lawless. 

RKeelected for another term were 
Arthur J. Hand, president; Philip Saffer, 
vice president; Herman Klein, treasurer ; 
Mabel Williams, secretary, and the fol- 
lowing members of the executive com- 
mittee: John J. O’Connor, William Fox, 
Harold M. George, Loretta Kramer and 
William F. O’Donnell. Howard L. Cox 
was chairman of the dinner committee. 
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Hospital Expense Trends 


(Continued from Page 34) 


many accidents can turn out to be of 
a non-occupational nature if no work- 
men’s compensation benefits are avail- 
able.” 

In conclusion Mr. Ryan said: “Finally, 
let us examine the need for hospital 
expense insurance among people in the 
hazardous occupations. The first possi- 
bility is that 24-hour coverage should 
be available to all of them but this, as 
distinct from providing 24-hour cover- 
age for loss of time insurance, almost 
certainly means a duplication of benefits 
since in so many states medical benefits 
provided by workmen’s compensation 
are very adequate. I realize that for one 
reason or another in the A. & H. busi- 
ness we fly in the face of basic insur- 
ance principles by duplicating benefits, 
but that is often due to factors outside 
or only partially under our control. I do 
not think that our industry, as a whole, 
would wilfully provide duplicate insur- 
ance. 

“There may be a need for 24-hour 
coverage in some states, or a need for 
excess benefits over workmen’s compen- 
sation but by and large it would seem 
that the need is to provide non-occupa- 
tional benefits to those who are covered 
by workmen’s compensation benefits and 
24-hour benefits to the relatively few 
who are not.” 

Orsini on Columbus, O., Experiment 
Considerable interest was evidenced 
the report by Mr. Orsini on the Colum- 
bus, O., experiment on individual hos- 
pital admissions plan. Over the past few 
years he has worked closely with the 
development of such plans around the 
country. While they were developed first 
on a group insurance basis only, Mr. 
Orsini brought out the need for experi- 
mentation in the field of individual and 
family hospital insurance. This is be- 
cause of inflationary pressures, additional 
cost of improved hospital techniques, 
and the drying up of philanthropic funds 
by an absorbent tax structure which has 
forced the hospitals to adopt realistic 
pay-as-you-go credit policies. In this 

connection he emphasized: 

“Many inequities in these policies, 
such as the requirement of a substantial 
cash deposit upon admission to hos- 
pitals, caused the companies to look for 
Ways to improve the situation.” He in- 
dicated that the Bureau of A. & H. 
Underwriters, alert to this need, brought 
to the attention of its membership in 
November, 1950, an industry-wide ap- 
proach to the formulation of an admis- 
sions plan for individual and family hos- 
pital expense policies. This report was 
made available to the hospital committee 
of the Health Insurance Council. Work- 
ing together, member associations of the 
HIC developed the industry plan that 
was put in effect in Columbus on July 
1, 1952 

Mr. Orsini summarized the data for 
the first six months of this test, saying 
that this early experience can be termed 
satisfactory and that it promises well 
for real progress in this field. He noted: 
“Thirteen of the companies participating 
in Columbus supplied data on the plan’s 
operation with eight of the 13 actually 
furnishing the bulk of the experience. 
Of the remaining companies, two have 
commenced operation under the plan 
since January 1, 1953; four had no ex- 
perience to report and three did not 
respond to our questionnaire. 

“Actual data indicates that of an esti- 
mated 908 hospital insurance claims paid 
in the Columbus area by participating 
companies from last July 1 to last De- 
cember 1, a total of 200 (or 22%) of the 
claimants submitted requests to use the 
plan; 154 (or 77%) of these cases were 
certified immediately, and 34 (or 17%) 
were certified at a date shortly there- 
after. Only 12 (or 6%) of these cases 
were denied certification.” 

Commenting on the relatively. slight 
use of the plan the speaker said: “It is 


O’CONNOR TALKS IN INDIANA 


Urges Hearers to Keep Eye on Curtis 

Committee and Contact Own Con- 

gressmen in Support of Proposals 

E. H. O’Connor, managing director, In- 
surance Economics Society of America, 
addressed the Indiana Accident & Health 
Underwriters meeting in Indianapolis, on 
May 11. Calling for social security on 
a “sound basis” of a pay-as-you go plan, 
Mr. O’Connor urged listeners to be- 
come ‘politically-minded’ and seize the 
opportunity created by the vote in last 
fall’s presidential election, which he in- 
terpreted as an indication of the desire 
of the majority of the electorate for 
“less social planning,” and to “whittle 
the government and taxes down to size.’ 

The speaker particularly recommended 
that insurance men keep an eye on the 
subcommittee under Representative Cur- 
tis, which is studying the revision of so- 
cial security, and that they contact their 
own Congressmen supporting any good 
proposals of the committee. 

Much of social planning, Mr. O’Connor 
declared, is political expediency, and po- 
litical expediency knows no party; insur- 
ance men must redouble their efforts to 
spread the protection of private insur- 
ance so widely there will be no demand 
for social insurance. 

Spafford Orwig, Orwig Agency, In- 
dianapolis, association president, _ re- 
ported that after 11 years without one, 
the Indiana Department had authorized 
the Indiana Association of Insurance 
Agents to prepare and distribute a ques 
tions-and-answers manual covering the 
state ag examination for fire, casu- 
alty, and A. & H. The A. & H. associa- 
tion, he bier will prepare the ques- 
tions covering that phase of the exam- 
ination. Committee to draft the ques- 
tions is Harry Guion, B.M.A.; Charles 
Ray, Hoosier Casualty; and R. W. Osler, 
Rough Notes Co. 


GOEBEL ISSUES NEW RULING 


S. H. Goebel, Kentucky Insurance 
Commissioner, has issued an order for- 
bidding solicitation of insurance by 
salaried traveling representatives of 


companies unless they are also licensed 
as agents. The ruling was issued, the 
Commissioner said, when it was brought 
to the attention of the Department that 
some salaried representatives of some 
mutual and reciprocal insurers have been 
engaged in the active solicitation and 
selling of insurance for their companies. 





not readily apparent why the Columbus 
plan was not utilized more extensively 
since hospitals in that area generally 
require an advance deposit of $75. How- 
ever, four companies in commenting on 
the program cited the need for policy- 
holder education on the existence and 
operation of the plan and one company 
stated that its policyholders are reluctant 
to use the plan. They prefer to meet 
their credit obligations directly. 

“Policyholder reluctance to use the 
plan presents a_ situation which will 
probably vary from area to area de- 
pending upon the financial status of the 
individuals insured and the hospitals’ 
credit requirements. It is certainly not 
a contingency that can be readily an- 
ticipated nor is it likely to affect the 
success of the program’s objective of 
providing a credit mechanism which the 
insured may choose to utilize or not as 
the occasion demands. 

“Since the completed certification com- 
mits the company to payment as a 
specification precedent to participation in 
the plan two cases arose where certified 
claims were paid although subsequent 
claims information revealed that the 
company was not liable. This is a rec- 
ognized hazard which due to its minimal 
occurrence should be offset by the ad- 
vantages of the plan accruing to policy- 
holders. Since it occurred in only two 
of 188 completed certifications the physi 
cian’s pre-admission statement has ap- 
parently minimized this possibility as a 
serious obstacle to the plan’s workabil- 
ity.” 


Non-Can. A. & HL. 


(Continued from Page 35) 


finds himself with a physical disorder at 
a time when his business is poor or he 
has accumulated a substantial retirement 
fund. 

“This nightmare and the fact that we 
cannot periodically re-inspect and reun- 
derwrite results is one of the more ob- 
vious differences between our non-can. 
and commercial thinking—income par- 
ticipation limits. On earned incomes to 
$3,000 annually we will write indemnity 
of 75%, from there to $6,000, 60% and be- 
yond that 50% up to the limits of the 
total program in which we will partici- 
pate. Our total participation limits are 
$700 per month for accident and $600 per 
month for sickness, with commercial or 
franchise group coverage counted at 
one-half face value. 

“We are extremely concerned over this 
matter of income as a true picture is 
difficult to obtain and we are doing busi- 
ness in good times. Ww e must obtain 
enough of the applicant’s background to 
know that the man who is earning 
$20,000 today will not drop to $5,000 or 
no job at all when the pressure is on. 
In this respect the nature of the business 
is sometimes as important as the man 
himself as many industries are notori- 
ously poor foul weather sailors. In the 
industrial occupations we do not believe 
this threat is as general as the policies 
are smaller, indemnity periods shorter 
These risks will generally drop their dis- 
ability insurance at the first financial 
pinch. 

Moral Aspect of the Non-Can. Risk 


“The moral aspect of our risk possibly 
outranks all others in importance—pos 
sibly so with any commercial company 
and probably so with non-can. We are 
all familiar with the number of claims 
that are elective, but for the commercial 
company there is some retribution. For 
the non-can. company there is none, and 
worse, one easy claim may open the in- 
sured’s eyes to the inexpensive annuity, 
vacation fund or Christmas Club that he 
has purchased—with a guarantee of re- 
newal. The life blood of the non-can. 
company is the good, solid average citi- 
zen who will still work when he has 
minor aches and pains or go back to his 
job after a genuine disability as soon as 
he reasonably can. 

“The individual whose business life, 
family life, habits or associations point 
to any appetite for a fast dollar is not 
for the non-can. company. And three or 
four years of reform do not enable us to 
take him on a trial basis for one claim 
as we might do in our commercial de- 
partment. We can never be 100% cer- 
tain, but all of the old experience does 
incline us to try for 95%, and maybe we 
sometimes make it.” 


Thompson on Reserves 


Mr. Thompson as the final speaker ap- 
proached his subject from the standpoint 
of well-rounded experience in the life in- 
surance field. He considered reserve 
considerations in writing non-can. from 
both the legal requirements as well as 
the practical value, explaining the re- 
serve requirements for non-can. in cer- 
tain states and the reserve standards 
that are required by such states. 

The speaker said that about six 
states presently have laws setting forth 
detailed minimum = standards for the 
valuation of non-can. disability business 
and these laws follow the pattern set 
forth in 1941 by the NAIC. The New 
York law, for example, states that the 
minimum basis for the unearned pre- 
mium reserve and the active life reserve 
shall be the full preliminary term re- 
serve on the class 3 disability experience 
with the conference modification with 
interest at 344% per annum. 

Mr. Thompson’s paper embraced the 
area of unearned premium reserves, ac 
tive life reserves, reserves for waiver of 
premium and for supplementary bene- 
fits. As to unearned premium reserves, 


he thought there may be some question 
about the advisability of using 50% of 
the in-force premium or of calculating 
the unearned premium by = seriatim 
method. “However,” by remarked, “there 
is a quirk in the New York law -con- 
cerning these reserves.” On this point 
he said: 

“To put it briefly, it appears that there 
may be an ambiguity between the un- 
earned premium reserve requirement in 
section 219 and that in section 74, which 
covers unearned premium reserves in 
general. Section 219 seems to imply that 
the unearned premium reserve might be 
based on net premiums whilé section 74 
definitely requires such reserves to be on 
a gross basis. Some of the language of 
section 74 would tend to indicate that 
non-cancellable policies are excluded 
from its provisions since there are spe- 
cific provisions elsewhere. However, | 
have seen no definitive statments on the 
subject and a clarification would be wel- 
come.” 

Speaking of reserves for waiver of pre- 
mium he noted that a few years ago 
this benefit was generally included if at 
all, only on the longer benefit plans. To 
day indications are that it is becoming 
more prevalent even on the shorter bene- 
fit plans. “The usual manner of reserv- 
ing for this benefit,” said the speaker, 
“is to consider that it represents an addi- 
tional benefit of a monthly income equal 
to one-twelfth of the gross annual pre- 
mium. This proc rot is open to 
several theoretical objections—chief of 
which may be that the waiver is usually 
subject to an entirely different waiting 
or elimination period than the base bene 
fits under the policy on which the re- 
serve factors are based. Secondly the 
actual premium is waived at discrete in 
tervals from three months to a year and 
not in monthly installments. However, 
this treatment seems over-all to be on 
the conservative side and there should 
be little quarrel with it.” 


Loss Reserves 


Mr. Thompson regarded loss or claim 
reserves as a “most important item” and 
pointed out: “Those states such as New 
York with detailed laws concerning the 
active life reserve also have detailed laws 
on claim reserves. These appear to be 
based aeonge ig on the NAIC commit- 
tee report of 1941. ... The New York 
law, section 219, specifies that ‘the re- 
serve for losses under such non-cancel- 
lable disability policies shall also be 
based on such table (that is class 3 — 
conference modificé ition) except that for 
claims of less than 27 months’ hecedion 
the reserve may be taken as equivalent 
to the prospective claim payment for 
three and one-half times the elapsed pe- 
riod of disability, provided, that in no 
case shall the reserve be less than the 
equivalent of seven weeks’ claim pay 
ments.’ ” 

The speaker thought that this formula 
represents “quite a rigid framework” and 
said that it would encompass the major- 
ity of outstanding claims. If it were or 
had to be used blindly, excessive reserves 
would result on many claims, in_ his 
opinion. 

Fortunately the law contains an “out” 
which permits the flexibility required to 
handle properly this non-static business 
That is, the Superintendent of Insurance 
may modify the application of the re- 
quirements prescribed in this section 
“to claims arising under policies in ac 
cordance with the waiting period con- 
tained in such policies and in accord 
ance with any limitation as to the time 
for which indemnity is payable or in such 
other manner as the actual facts war 
rant.” 

The net result of this qualifying 
clause, said Mr. Thompson, would be to 
permit the examin: ition of each claim 
individually. “Loss reserves would then 
be established, which after giving con- 
sideration to the past and possible future 
duration of the claim the maximum coy 
erage period, cause and present prog 
nosis of the disability, would fairly re 
flect in the company’s judgment the fu- 
ture liability as of the date the reserve 
is being established. “: 
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Elect Lechner President of 
General Fire & Casualty 


Edward C. Lechner, woe has been ex- 
ecutive vice president and chief operat- 
ing officer of General Fire & Casualty 
since 1951, has been elected president of 
the company by the board of directors. 





Fabian Bachrach 


LECHNER 


EDWARD C. 


The office of president has been vacant 
since the death of Levin Rank, in April, 
1951. 

The directors also announced the pro- 
motion of Milton H. Cassidy from as- 
sistant treasurer to treasurer. 


Mr. Lechner, 39 years old, joined the 





company in 1939 as office manager of 
General's Chicago office. From 1941 to 
1945, he was a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Navy and he rejoined the company as 
chief accountant at the home office in 
New York in December, 1945. He be- 
s ege 
N ag 
Lang Testifies 
(Continued from Page 39) 

eross premiums in addition to miscel- 

laneous fees and charges.” 
Discussing rates Mr. Lang said that 
the 1947 report of the Ohio actuarial 


audit to the Industrial Commission (the 
last submitted) stated: 

“In general, the method of establishing 
rates and merit rating values, of keeping 
experience records, the periods used in 
establishing reserves and rates is not in 


keeping with the most modern statistical 
and actuarial practice 

The report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion Investigating Committee last year 
states: 

“The testimony was unanimous and 
uncontradicted that the present merit 
rating system now used by the Commis- 
sion is most unsatisfactory, crude and 
plainly inequitable.” 


declared that the 
spur of 


Inc losing Mr. 


indicates 


Lang 
that “the 


foregoing 

competition is as necessary in the field 
of workmen’s compensation as it is in 
business in general. Monopoly, state 
or otherwise, is repugnant to our Amer- 


enterprise. Fair 
to progress. My 


ican system of free 
competition is essential 


remarks about the state fund in Ohio 
are no reflection on the personnel. It 
is the system which is at fault. 


“In the early days of workmen’s com 
pensation it was mistakenly thought that 
the state had to provide the 
insurance. Experience has shown other 
wise. No state seen fit to create 
a monopolistic compensation 
insurance fund in years. The 
legislatures of the states, after 
careful study, have rejected 
vow proposals. : 

“I respectfully submit that the people 
of the State of Ohio should be entitled 
to receive the advantages of competition 
in workmen’s compensation.” 


necessary 


has 
workmen's 
zs 

over 33 
various 

repeatedly 


came assistant treasurer in 1946 and 
treasurer later the same year. In Feb- 
ruary, 1949, he was elected vice presi- 
dent. He has been head of the company 
since the death of Mr. Rank, and last 
November was named director of the 
company. 

A graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois, Mr. Lechner, also attended Loyola 
University in Chicago and the School of 
Insurance of the New York Insurance 
Society. He lives in Rutherford, N. J., 
with his wife and two children. 

HEAR H. J. DOOLITTLE 

H. J. Doolittle, engineering consultant 
and survey department superintendent, 
Aetna Insurance Group, Hartford, ad- 
dressed the Torrington Exchange Club, 
May 18, his subject being 
Your Insurance Program.” Harvard en- 
gineering graduate, Mr. Doolittle ob- 
tained his CPCU designation in 1948 and 
is active in Connecticut Chapter activi- 
ties of the CPCU Society. He joined the 
Aetna in 1945 as an engineer, being pro- 
moted three years later to his present 


post. 





STANDARD ACCIDENT "DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, has de 
clared Dividend No. 282 of 40 cents per 
share to be paid June 5, 1953 to common 
stockholders of record as of the close 
of business May 25, 1953. 


“Coordinating 


National Surety Honors 
Quarter Century Group 


The annual dinner honoring members 
of National Surety’s Quarter Century 
Group, representing 3,012 years of serv- 
ice, was held recently in New York, at 
the Downtown Athletic Club. 

Ellis H. Carson, president of National 
Surety aie presented diamond pins 
and $100 U. S. savings bonds to 12 new 
members oe became eligible this year. 
Special mention was made of the fact 


that of the 98 members who comprise 
the group, five have over 40 years of 
service with the corporation. 


O’CONNELL MASS. FIRST DEPUTY 

Insurance Commissioner Edmund S. 
Cogswell of Massachusetts, has ap- 
pointed Thomas H. O’Connell as first 
Deputy Commissioner. Formerly second 
deputy, Mr. O’Connell now assumes the 
post occupied by Mr. Cogswell until his 


recent appointment as Commissioner. 
Mr. O’Connell has been with the De- 
partment since 1918. 


EDWARD W. BROWN DIES 
Edward W. Brown, 55, former Elmira, 
N. Y., branch manager of the State In- 
surance Fund, died recently in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., where he had been serv- 
ing as branch office manager of the fund. 








@ ... averages more than $500.00 in 


premium per sale? 


@ ... averages from $100.00 to $125.00 
in commissions per sale? 


@ ... has one of the lowest lapse ratios 
of any line of insurance? 
Answer?—the D.D.D.—Dishonesty, Dis- 
appearance and Destruction policy. The 
Statistics are based on sales records of 
American Casualty agents. Why not write 
today for our interesting, informative 3-D 


Sales Kit. 











American Casualty 
COMPANY 


READING @ PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 











RAY CHOATE RETIRES 


American Associated’s Resident V.P. in 
Hartford Dined by Associates; Re- 
ceives 25-Year Service Insignia 
Ray Choate, resident vice president of 
American-Associated Insurance Compa- 
nies at the Hartford branch office, was 
the guest of honor at a recent dinner 
at the Hartford Club upon the dual 
occasion of his 25th anniversary with 
these companies and his retirement from 
active business life. In attendance were 
officials of the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment, officers of the Connecticut 
Agents’ Association and many agency 
representatives of American-Associated 

Cos. 

William J. Hannan, the companies’ 
agent at Danbury and a close friend of 
Mr. Choate, acted as toastmaster. High- 
spot of the evening came when Presi- 
dent Lee Schleyer presented to Mr. 
Choate his 25-year service insignia award 
together with a suitably engraved ster- 
ling tray. 

Mr. Choate joined American Automo- 
bile as its New York branch manager 
in 1928, later advancing to resident vice 
president. In 1937 he was made vice 
president of each of the American- 
Associated Companies, with executive su 
pervisory authority over a number of 
eastern states. In 1947, due to reasons 
of health, Mr. Choate requested that his 
executive responsibilities be lightened. 
At that time he relinquished his post at 
New York and assumed direction of the 
Companies’ affairs in Connecticut. 

This office was originally established 
by Mr. Choate as a service office, becom- 
ing a full-fledged branch on January 1, 
1946. During the past year he has de- 
voted considerable time and interest to 
the Citizens for Safety movement—the 
traffic safety program of the Connecticut 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


Eugene Gaffey to Join 
The Peerless Casualty 


Eugene Gaffey, who is with the Mutual 
of Omaha as group supervisor at its 345 
Madison Avenue, New York office, will 
join the Peerless Casualty on June 8 as 


A. & H. sales and service representative 
for New York, New Jersey and New 
England states. He will assist Edmund 


A. Smith, superintendent, A. & H. de- 
partment of the Peerless, and will have 
the rank of assistant superintendent. 

A graduate of Yale, Mr. Gaffey saw 
three years of Army service in World 
War II and was discharged in 1946 with 
rank of second lieutenant. He has been 
with Mutual of Omaha since 1950. 

Claims manager of Peerless’ A. & H. 
department is Malcolm Cuthbert, who 
has been with the company since 1948. 
He saw war service as a Navy lieutenant. 


Franchise Trends 
(Continued from Page 38) 


a merchandising scheme which failed to 
provide coverage for all members, as 
they originally contemplated. It is bad 
enough to kid ourselves into believing 
this makes healthy business, but it is 
far more dangerous to disillusion the 
public through such a faulty sales tech- 
Please remember, I am not seek- 


nique. 
ing to dictate sales methods, but I do 
strive to point out the pitfalls of an 


operation that is gated to producing ‘hit 


” 


and run’ sales results. 
Mr. McDowell concluded by saying: 
“With such unusually long term cov 


erage now being offered and with high 
limits of weekly indemnity available, 
which is further aggravated by the un- 
healthy move of superimposing one 
group on top of another I sincerely be 
lieve it would be well for everyone op 
erating in this field, or who contemplates 
the writing of franchise insurance, to 
pause and reflect awhile. T am not trying 
to set up any ‘scarecrows’ but with the 
remarkable growth in business enjoyed 
by franchise insurance, there must be 
an equal growth in responsibility to the 
insuring public.” 
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FIRE-MARINE- Mes SURETY Oo 


NS U R ANC E 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1952 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $11,925,000. $125,872,513. $71,027,539. $54,844,974. 


Organized 1855 


Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 12,515,163. 8,032,056. 4,483,107. 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 1,000,000. 12,310,134. 7,653,165. 4,656,969. 


Organized 1866 

Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 32,979,149. 20,735,873. 12,243,276. 
Organized 1852 

The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 38,563,554. 30,241,571. 8,321,983. 
Organized 1874 

Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 2,000,000. 45,543,960. 35,212,720. 10,331,240. 
Organized 1909 

Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 452,493. 1,155. 451,338. 


Organized 1906 


HOME OFFICE 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 10 Park Place PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
120 Se. LaSalle Strest Newark I, New Jersey 220 Bush Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois San Francisco 6, Calif, 


SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 


912 Commerce Street 43 S 102 Maiden Lane 
Dallas 2, Texas Any insv™ New York 5, New York 





206 Sansome Street 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS San Francisco 4, Calif. 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
































THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 


NOW MORE THAN EVER | | *:22: come 





ACCIDENT 


and 
SICKNESS 


New York Life Agents throughout the United 
States, Canada, Hawaii and Alaska offer their clients 


FULL CIRCLE PROTECTION 


New York Life Accident and Sickness policies provide a 
wide line of coverages to meet your prospect's needs. 


Weekly Income 
Hospital Benefits 
Surgeons’ Fees 
Medical Expense 
Nursing Care 


N E W Y 0 R K L | F E INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 





AMUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1 8 45 








